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it now looks as ifthe fruit growers of 
aine will have to carry their apples 
into the winter before finding a sale. 


One hundred thirty-eight thousand 
barrels of apples in a single week is too 
puch fruit for the English market at so 
arly a date in the season. 


A series of Saturday lectures and field 
meetings is being given at the Arnold 

rboretum, Jamacia Plain, for giving 
popular instruction about New England 
hrubs and trees. 





ot is seriously reducing the potato 
rop in the central part of the State. 
We do not learn that it is prevailing to 
ny considerable extent in Aroostook 
ounty. 





“Does the food of the cow flavor the 
utter?” A Wisconsin butter maker 
pswers this in writing that acurns are 
ry plenty in his locality, and that some 
the cows are nearly living upon them, 
nd that the flavor is plainly noticed in 
be cream, 


















A Boston exchange in remarking upon 
he great apple crop of this year, says 
hat ‘as always happens in large crops, 
uch of this fruit is under size and de- 
ient in color.’”’ In so far as Maine 
it is concerned this is the opposite of 
he facts. Our apples in Maine are un- 
sually large, and are nicely colored up. 





Fire-dry the seed corn before laying it 
vay for the winter. The cob should be 
horoughly dried out before freezing 
eather in order to preserve the full 
erminating power of the seed, Good 
ed goes a great way toward insuring a 
ood crop. To be sure of good seed, dry 
quickly and thoroughly. 





Give the boys and girls on the farm a 

hance to have a good time and make 
fe pleasant. A measure of responsi- 
bility and habits of industry serve to 
make noble men and women, but drudg- 
ry will drive them from the farm and 
way from the home as soon as they can 
et away. Make life pleasant, and at 
he same time useful. 





H. L. Leland says: ‘There is also in 
dition to the pecuniary advantages a 
noral side to dairying. Regular habits 
e taught the boys, as they learn from 
abit that they must be home at milking 
ime, and home is the best place, and 
he farmer boy who is always punctual 
t milking and chore time will not often 
0 astray.”’ 





The Norwegian Parliament has abol- 
shed the study of Greek and Latin in 
he high schools of that nation. In thus 
ving it seems to have endorsed the 
ntiments of Jerome K. Jerome, who 
ys that ‘ta knowledge of the dead 
nguages has generally been found to 
mpor a manin every walk of life ex- 
pt schoolmastering, which is the per- 
tuation of the follies of our ances- 
rs.”” 





George W. Powell of New York, the 
‘ll-known writer and lecturer on farm 
pics, says that the immediate require- 
ents of agriculture are: ‘‘First, greater 
nowledge on the part of farmers to un- 
k further fertility; second, wider in- 
rmation of what others are doing; 
ird, fewer acres, more culture; fourth, 
couragement of forestfy; fifth, im- 
oved home life on the farm; sixth, 
tter schools in farm districts, with 
ments of agriculture taught in them; 
renth, encouragement of small hold- 
gs instead of great farms; eighth, ex- 
dsion of granges and farmers’ clubs; 
ath, better highways; tenth, rural-mail 
livery; eleventh, down the saloon.” 





A FRUIT STUDY. 


The week just past was the great 
ple picking season in Maine. While 
aged in the harvest of the largest crop 
apples ever grown in the State, nat- 
lly enough there are many queries 
ising to mind connected with the busi- 
The first on the list of course is 
all absorbing one of the outlook for 
market for the present crop. This was 
sidered in the editorial columns of the 
tmer two weeks ago. The next is:— 
What is the outlook for the future? 
ith the extensive planting that has been 
tg on in our State in recent years, 
“ with possibly but one-half of the 
* growing fot yet come into full 
ting while the crop of fruit now on 
dis larger than the market and is 
¥ practically without demand, it is not 
"ange that-this query forces itself to 
‘ad and will not down with the bid- 
"g. Yet notwithstanding the fact that 
rishable apples, as fine as were ever 
wo in any year and anywhere, are 
being fed in large quantities to stock 
‘ll quarters of the State “yet the future 
look is not altogether bad. It must 
borne in mind that fruit is now being 
‘wo throughout the length and 
“dth of the country—a: condition 
‘different from a score of years ago, 
"°0e which has an important bearing 
the business, not only at the present 
*, but is quite sure to hold its im- 
on the future. Now, with orch- 
., rowing all over the country, and 
‘them substantially all throughout 
length and breadth of the land load- 





ed with acrop of fruit as they are this 
year, there is more fruit than consump- 
tion calls for orthe markets can handle. 
Fruit is a perishable product. It must 
be utilized if at all in six months’ time 
from the season of its growth. Unlike 
corn and wheat and cotton it cannot be 
carried over into the consumption of 
another year. Potatoes are another crop 
of a similar perishable nature. Hence 
the widespread bounty of last year broke 
the market price. The same is now true 
of the present crop of apples. 

But these universal crops are rare. In 
all probability it will be many years be- 
fore the general crop of this year, which 
now overloads the market, will be again 
duplicated. The East may have fruit, 
when it is a failure inthe West. Maine 
may be favored with bounty, and its 
formidable competitor, New York, have 
none. This condition is the rule, while 
the experience of the present yeer 
is the rare exception. Thus growers 
need not feel discouraged nor stay their 
work, for as a rule there will bea market 
for all the choice fruit Maine growers 
can produce. 

In this connection it is well not to lose 
sight of the fact that bountiful crops of 
fruit are not under the control of man. 
Whatever his knowledge, however skil- 
ful his work, @e cannot bring it forth at 
his bidding. Nature has this matter 
largely under control, and it will ever be 
thus so long as seasons are unlike, and 
conditions vary from year to year. But 
two years ago Nature placed her damag- 
ing hand on blossom and on leaf with a 
result all were made familiar with. 
Blight and rust destroyed the early 
prospects of the opening spring. The 
year just past she came to our aid and 
gave a crop of perfect fruit in lavish 
bounty. A combination of unfavorable 
conditions in the one case blighted the 
growth and prevented acrop, while in 
the season just past, with no more care 
or forethought on the part of the owner, 
there is fruit in abundance. So the 
fruit grower may go on with his work 
in the assurance of a crop and a market 
a good share of the time. 

A notable fact in connection with the 
fruit this year, is its almost complete 
freedom from insect depredations of any 
kind. A year ago the apple maggot 
was more destructive in its work than 
ever known before. Every indication 
went to show that.it was on the increase. 

Naturalists have been unable to show 
us any way to. defeat the work of this 
pest, and the outlook was then dis- 
couraging in the extreme. This year, 
to the surprise of all, but very little of 
its work has been seen. In so far as our 
knowledge goes there was a larger crop 
than ever before of these insects ‘‘went 
to seed”’ last year. Just what conditions 
came in to defeat that looked for natural 
increase and destroy the insect, would be 
an interesting piece of knowledge at least, 
even though it were beyond the control 
or the reach of human power. Here is 
a chance for the study of the naturalist. 

So also the codlin moth, or apple 
worm, comes in for a share of intergst in 
a similar way. What we have hereto- 
fore learned of this enemy to the apple 
crop has shown that through a succes- 
sion of fruitful years, it goes on multi- 
plying in numbers and increasing in 
damaging work each succeeding year, 
till the barren trees of an unfruitful year 
occurring leave it with no fruit to propa- 
gate its kind in, when its numbers are in 
consequence greatly restricted and some- 
times almost cut off. Last year this 
worm was especially numerous. This 
year, however, it is hardly known. One 
may pick barrels of almost any variety of 
apples without finding a single specimen. 
Now then, what agency has come in to 
defeat the natural increase of this insect? 
At what stage of its life history has it 
been set upon, and by what agency, that 
it has been destroyed? Here, too, is an 
inviting field for study. 

The remarkable size of the fruit this 
year, notwithstanding the loaded condi- 
tion of the trees, is still another interest- 
ing problem in connection with the 
year’s experience. It cannot be due to 
a superabundance of plant food in the 
soil where the trees stand, for the reason 
that in many places the crop this year 
was made from what was left over in the 
soil from the crop of a year ago. Nature 
can round out the proportions of the 
Sweet Bough and the Pippin where the 
wisdom of man knows not its alchemy. 

Thus is the work of the fruit grower 
ever an inviting field of study, and as we 
encounter these unsolved problems we 
are led to realize the little we know of 
Nature’s work. 


ANOTHER CLEAN FAIR. 


All hail, Wisconsin! We noted last 
week a great Fair without a scar, at St. 
John, and yet a grand success. Now 
comes Wisconsin State Fair, absolutely 
“elean!’’ No liquor, so gambling, no 
noisy fakirs, no side shows—nothing to 
disturb or to detract from the legitimate 
work of the exhibition. Again, all bail, 
Wisconsin! 

Is New England taste and refinement 
retrograding? We regret that the Bay 
State has fallen from the high standard 
of its first starting; and that the tony 
New England should resort to rum and 
gambling to sustainits treasury. Shades 
of Dr. Loring and Col. Needham, save it 
from such disgrace ere too late! 

Come down to Maine and see how the 





Dirigo people sustain a great Fair! But 
Wisconsin sets an example even to us. 
See! 

A catalogue of the live stock entries 
was on sale, and after the judging 
another edition was issued, noting the 
prize winners. Every animal as it came 
into the ring had its entry number pasted 
conspicuously upon it, so that those on 
the outside could identify it. Then, 
bulletin boards announced the prize-win- 
ners, and as soon as aclass was judged 
a check awaited the winner of premium 
money. This honors the prize ring, and 
puts it on a par with the distinction 
given to the race-course. Here is a 
pointer for our State Fair managers. 
Why not continue to take advance 
ground? Dignify its work and magnify 
its importance, and it will carry its own 
attractions. 





RAISE THE CALVES. 


Every well bred calf, heifer or steer, 
from now till summer again should be 
raised. The supply of young and thrifty 
growing stock is short, not only in this 
State but throughout thecountry. There 
is every evidence, too, that the low values 
and the hard times have touched bottom 
and have already started on the way to 
an improvement. Fat cattle have sold 
in Chicago market for $5 a hundred live 
weight, wheat has advanced eleven cents 
a bushel, cotton has gone up $10 a bale, 
lard has advanced $2.50 a tierce, our pro- 
ducts are selling freely abroad, the gold 
reserve has reached $125,000,000, and 
money all around is easier. A year ago 
everything suitable in the form of cattle 
was drawn upon in the West from ranch 
and farm to which to feed the great corn 
crop. That stock has now gone to the 
shambles. Another corn crop quite as 
large is now being harvested, and the call 
is being felt for more cattle to feed. The 
supply cannot be as large as a year ago, 
and the market for fat cattle already has 
begun to feel itin sympathy. Prices for 
cattle in the next year may not be high, 
but they will surely be higher than for 
the year just passed. Thrifty steers 
will pay to feed, good calves it will pay 
well to raise. That farmer will be all 


right who gets into the swim when the 


first waves of the advancing tide come 
along. 

Well bred heifer calves have paid well 
for the growing all the way along. 
Grown on skim milk, grass and hay, of 
which the farmer has plenty, it costs but 
little to bring the heifer to two years of 
age and up tothe milking period. The 
first year in milk her product pays liber- 
ally for her keep. At three years she 
has been worth even in these hard times 
from forty to fifty dollars and upward ac- 
cording to her merit. For keeping on 
the farm she is worth still more. What 
better business than to grow up these 
heifers? What folly to sell these calves 
for veal! Now is the time to make ready 
to take advantage of the improved con- 
ditions of the stock interests that are but 
just ahead. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE APPLES. 


Mr. George T. Powell of New York, 
an extensive fruit grower and an author- 
ity on all matters pertaining to fruit 
growing, has issued a circular of instruc- 
tion to the fruit growers of New York, 
by order of the commissioners of Agri- 
culture of that State, from which we 
make extracts: ; 

“First, raise good apples by thorough- 
ly cultivating and spraying orchards. 
Obtain good color before being shipped. 
Barrel and ship as soon as picked, and 
not allow apples to lie in the orchard to 
shrink. Use standard barrels in size, 
and handle fruit carefully, excluding all 
wormy and bruised specimens. Place a 
double row of facers on the head, stem 
end inst the barrel head. The ship- 
per who tops his barrels and puts culls 
in the center will suffer loss, as all fruit 
is sold by samples. Whena basket of 
apples is turned into a barrel the barrel 
should be shaken until the apples settle 
solidly together, and then it is well to fill 
in the open space by hard pressure. Fill 
the barrels a full inch above the chime, 
especially Greenings, and all apples that 
are somewhat soft in texture, as they 
will settle and press together without 
bruising; but for Baldwins and very 
hard apples that will not give at the 
time of packing, do not press so hard as 
to cause them to dent each other, for 
such will show black spots and decay on 
opening. Barrels should be strongly 
nailed and liners nailed on inside, top 
and bottom, to prevent bursting of 
heads. If very fine, mark upon head, 
“Fancy” or “Selected,” with four Xs 
(XXXX), putting on names or initials. 
For a second grade, which should be 
good, mark with three Xs. The English 
laws require that all packages entering 
England from America be stenciled 
‘‘American produce.” 

The cost of shipment, dock charges 
and insurance from New York to the 
English ports is from 85 cents to $1 per 
barrel. To ship to London costs a little 
more. As soon as the steamer arrives 
the different varieties are assorted and 
offered for sale by auction. At the first 
day’s sale they are sold as ‘“‘sound’’ aud 
delivered within twenty-four hours. 
Any barrels in which apples have become 
loose are called slack packed, and those 
from which the juice is running are 
called wet, and these are sold ata suc- 
ceeding sale. z 

In selling by sample, two barrels of a 
mark are taken out of the lot and emp- 
tied to show the method of packing and 
the quality. The sales are made by cat- 
alogue, and prospective buyers inspect 
the samples and put down the brand in 
the catalogue. By this method over 15,- 
000 barrels are frequently sold in one 
half hour. As soon as sales are made 








the prices are cabled to the American 


forwarded, so that returns are sometimes 
made nearly as quickly from foreign as 
from home markets.” 

Hon. T. 8S. Gold, the venerable Secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Board of Agri- 
culture, and an authority on all practi- 
cal matters ov the farm, writes as fol- 
lows of keeping apples: 

“My practice in keeping apples ina 
cellar is to leave the barrels without 
heading, for the pressure necessary to 
fit them to send to market will bruise 
some of the apples. The fruit will also 
shrink so that they will need filling up a 
little, even though they do not_ require 
re-sorting. So I set the lower tier with- 
out heading, and the second tier on top 
in place of a head, with loose heads laid 
on the upper tier. It makes no differ- 
ence when headed whether the barrels 
are laid down or stand on end, in regard 
to keeping. The apples should be cov- 
ered in some way to secure an even tem- 
perature and to prevent shriveling. 


SOME UNDERVALUED FEATURES OF A 
HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The aim of the horticulturist is to con- 
vert certain common ingredients of the 
earth and air into more valuable definite 
forms; whether it be culinary vege- 
tables, brilliant flowers, luscious fruits 
or stately trees, the principles involved 
are the same. The garden is his factory, 
sunlight his power, and the plants his 
machines. Each kind of plant has its 
parts adjusted to do a work and to pre- 
pare a product that is peculiar to itself, 
but requires for this purpose a certain 
adjustment of external conditions that 
is slightly unlike that required by any 
other. The true foundation for a hor- 
ticultural education is a systematic study 
of these adjustments. 

The tendency of modern commercial 
horticulture is to make every plant’s ex- 
istence an uninterrupted period of use- 
fulness to its proprietor, with a fixed 
amount of work to be accomplished at 
the end. Capital must be invested in 
the business, and, if crops are allowed to 
fail, there will be no profits; therefore 
this must be prevented. In order to do 
this, a commercial horticulturist should 
be so familiar with his plants and with 
the processes that are constantly going 
on normally within and about them, 
that he can tell at a glance whether 
each one is performing its quota of 
work or not, and if not, why it is not, 
and how the condition can,be overcome: 
A familiarity with plants in this sense 
implies an acquaintance with the pe- 
culiar function of each organ, the role of 
each element when absorbed into the 
system, the duty of water and the ac- 
tion of heat and light upon the growth 
of plants. He who attempts to direct 
horticultural operations without first be- 
coming conversant with these matters, 
must at a disadvantage. Heis not pre- 
pared to act intime of emergency, con- 
sequently with a variable soil and cli- 
mate, his losses will occasionally be se- 
vere. But his vocation should not be 
held accountable for his errors. The 
profits on one crop ought not to be re- 
quired to balance the losses on others. 
Each plantation should be a good one, 
and each plant in the plantation should 
yield a product with a value more than 
what it cost. To insure this, it is neces- 
sary for the person in charge to under- 
stand, above all other things, how the 
plants are todo the work that he ex- 
pects of them, what materials they will 
use in the process, and from what ene- 
mies they are likely to require protec- 
tion. These matters are distinctively 
horticultural, and should receive the 
closest attention from the horticulturist; 
those relating to the purchase of sup- 
plies, superintendence of labor, and the 
marketing of products, are more nearly 
related to other business affairs, and 
should be subjected to the same rules 
that govern them.—L. F. Kinney, in 
Rural New- Yorker. 


BUTTERFLIES AND HEAVEN. 


Although the child is barely five years 
old, itis hard to answer many of her 
questions. Only a few days ago, as we 
were walking along a country road, whe 
suddenly asked, ‘‘Mamma, what are we 
made for?” And her questions regard- 
ing life and death would puzzle the 
wisest of ministers. Recently we have 
found such a beautiful illustration, which 
has completely satisfied her, that I think 
it might benefit others who have the 
privilege of leading and teaching little 
ones. 

One day, about the middle of July, she 
brought me a sprig of caraway with a 
caterpillar about an inch and a half long 
feeding upon it. I recognized it at once 
as the larva of the Asterias butterfly. 
The body was a beautiful shade of light 
green with bands of black resembling 
velvet and yellow spots on the black 
bands. I placed it under a wire fly 
screen. Whenever it was touched it 
would thrust out, from the top of its 
head, a short pair of soft, orange colored 
horns, which emitted a peculiar and 
rather disagreeable odor. 

For two days we watched it and sup- 
plied it with fresh caraway leaves and 
blossoms. Then it ceased eating and 
began to crawl about the cage as if 
searching for something. The next day 
the child called me to see the caterpillar 
making a spiderweb, as she called it. 
Upon one side of the screen it had al- 
ready firmly spun a casing for its hind 
feet, and its head seemed te be waving 
back and forth, but upon looking closely 











agent, apd the checks are immediately. 





we discovered that it was spinning a 
swing. Back and forth, back and forth, 
“Like one who wraps the drapery of bis 
couch about him and lies down to pleas- 


| 
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knowledge in many instances, and there- 
by saves an immense amount of labor on 
our part to get at the conclusions 
reached. And in a single article it gives 


} 
livered,”’ not to the listening public, but 
to the city papers for publication. 
I might go on and multiply evidence 


tending tv show that lectures at fairs are 





ant dreams,” the little creature wove the | us the cream of the results of the labors | out of place, but it is not necessary. 
silken thread until it was a firm cord, | of a lifetime spent in some special work. | The only conclusion to which we can ar- 


capable of holding up the rest of his body. 

I explained to the child that the cater- 
pillar had an instinctive knowledge that 
a change like death was coming, and 
that was the way to bury itself, although 
some caterpillars, when the time came 
for them to change, buried themselves 
in the ground. She watched it closely, 
and the next day discovered it as “he 
was kicking his skin off,’ as she ex- 
pressed it. When I reached the spot the 
skin was rolled back half-way down the 
body, and spasmodic jerks were being 
made to throw off the remainder, which 
in a few muments fell in a small, dry roll 
on the bottom of the cage. 

Then [ explained to her that the cater- 
pillar was apparently dead, but after a 
while would come to life, just as people 
do when they become angels in heaven; 
that the poor little crawling worm, which 
had never known about anything except 
eating caraway, would turn into some- 
thing very beautiful and be able to fly 
all about and see many lovely things in 
the world which it never even dreamed 
of. Her interest was intense. For fif- 
teen days she looked at it several times 
every day as the worm hung in the silken 
swing. 

On the morning of the fifteenth day it 
had turned much darker, and I noticed 
two cracks in the skin, one upon each 
side of the head, meeting in a point up- 
on the breast. I went about my work 
intending to keep a sharp watch that day. 
In half an hour I looked again and the 
metamorphosis was completed. On the 
side of the screen clung the new-born 
thing of beauty. 

The great black wings were still so 
soft that they drooped over in graceful 
curves. I called the child quickly, and 
together we watched it grow stronger 
and stronger and the great wings 
straighten out, till their velvety black 
glowed with their beautiful spots of yel- 
low and blue and orange. It had be- 
come a wonderful, dainty thing, ready 
to fly away, to seek a beloved mate and 
to live among the flowers and all the 
beauties God has made in a butterfly’s 
heaven. 

Then it was so easy to lead the child’s 
mind to understand that the angels of 
heaven would be as much more beautiful 
than we as the butterfly outshone the 
crawling worm; to teach her how much 
greater would be our powers and our en- 
joyment; how much more glorious 
heaven would be than all the fiowers are 
to the single plant of caraway; what a 
simple, natural change death may be to a 
higher life; that the grave is only a rest- 
ing place, where we may leave our bodies 
like the empty shell of the chrysalis, 
that still hung on the side of the wire 
cage. 

With such thoughts planted in chil- 
dren’s minds, to grow stronger with their 
strength, I believe death will lose all 
terror and they will grow up with natural, 
healthy thoughts regarding the future 
life.—Mrs. V. P. DeCoster in Congrega- 
tionalist. 





THE FARMER AND THE PAPER. 


The work that is accomplished by 
farm papers in uplifting the agriculture 
of the country can never be told. The 
silver veins in Idaho and the gold in the 
mines and streams of California are not 
sufficient to represent its value. Silently 
their teaching falls into the soil, and we 
behold the harvest in the better returns 
that are reaped in the fields and gathered 
in the stalls. Andso mighty is the in- 
fluence of this teaching that itis gradu- 
ally uplifting defective practice. It is 
enabling the farmer to place the founda- 
tions of his methods on the bed-rock of 
correct principles. It is shedding a new 
light and a new interest around his 
work which too frequently in the past 
was looked upon as cheerless drudgery. 
Itis transferring the burden of back- 
breaking labor to the horse and the ma- 
chine or implement which he draws. 
And it is bringing to him greater gains 
than he could possibly have secured 
without the influence of such teaching. 

The benefits are great; the price is 
small. Fellow farmers, we complain of 
depression and low prices for our 
produce. We murmur if we get no 
profit on our products. But do we 
ever stop to reflect that the publisher of 
the agricultural paper seldom gets any 
profit from the subscription revenues of 
his paper? It usually costs him more 
than the subscription price. His profits 
come from the advertising pages. Let 
us think of these things as we enjoy the 
luxury of the farm paper that comes to 
us from week to week, and as we think 
of them, let us try and do something to 
help the men Who are giving us goods 
below cost. 

Take one issue, and what do we find? 
We see there information on its every 
page that would have rejoiced the hearts 
of the readers of a hundred years ago. 
We are almost sure to find in it some- 
thing bearing on our life work that is 
worth far more than the subscription 
price of the paper fora year. It keeps 
us so informed as to agricultural dis- 
covery, that in our work we can keep 
abreast of the times. It summarizes 





Are we not under some obligation to the 
agricultural press? Have we no duty 
to perform by way of helping on the 
good work, other than that of remitting 
the subscription price at stated times? 
And the help brought by the agricul- 
tural press is not confined to those who 
live solely upon revenues obtained from 
the farm. Farm papers have probably 
helped none so much as the teachers of 
agriculture. The agricultural teaching 
of to-day is not based upon the kuowl- 
edge obtained from standard works. 
These, as a rule, are yet to be written. 
Itis rather based, first, upon the expe- 


riences gleaned on the old farm at home; | 


second, upon the experiences of men 
eminently successful in their respective 
lines of work; and third, upon informa- 
tion gleaned from the agricultural press, 
and the last mentioned is the most pro- 
lific source of such information—at least 
it has proved so to the writer. Go on 
then, publishers of farm papers, weary 
not in the good work; you are building 
better than you know. 

Perhaps nine out of every ten farmers 
in the land do not take an agricultural 
paper at all. They do not take it be- 
cause they do not knowits value. Think 
of the great disadvantages under which 
they labor. Is there no duty that we 
owe to these, our brethren? Have we 
ever tried to persuade them to take an 
agricultural paper? 

The old year is dead and gone and a 
new year has arisen from its ashes, and 
as we step across its portals, we are 
doubtless resolving to be more helpful 
to our fellows than we have ever been, 
and in carrying ont these good resolves, 
let us remember our duty to our fellow 
farmers who take no agricultural paper. 


rive is, that the people do not go to the 
fairs to hear some man ventilate some 
pet theory of his own, nor to listen to 
the head of some society as he pleads to 
| the people in that society’s interests. 
| That there are men who would like 
| this feature of a fair, is very true. That 
this dlass makes up a very small percent- 
| age of the crowd is also true. Let the 
| men who are advertised to speak at any 
fair be engaged to speak at an institute 
meeting held in the same town, and the 
|people that would go to hear them, 
compared with the number that attend 
| the fair, would be about in the ratio of 
one to one hundred. Men go to the fairs 
for enjoyment, amusement, and also for 
instruction. But these can seldom be 
| had when listening to the average public 
speaker on the fair grounds, This may 
not be due to the incompetency of the 
speaker so much as to the fact that he is 
out of place. And, from an agricultural 
| point of view, the finest plant that grows 
isa weed when found growing out of 
| place. 

The knowledge which comes from a 
| study of stock, fruit, vegetables and 
| other exhibits shown at fairs, coupled 

with that gained from exhibitors and 
visitors, is sufficient reason for sustain- 
ing these institutions. When, with the 
| opportunity for this, is added the chance 
| for much rational enjoyment, it would 
| seem as if more need not be desired. 

It is evident that what will add to the 
pleasure of the people will be sustained 
by the people. It is, then, readily seen 
that attractions must be provided. The 
great thing to guard against is, the let- 
ting in of things which have an immoral 
tendency, and which, if admitted, will 
keep good men And women at home, 
The agricultural societies cannot afford 





Tell your neighbor the worth of such a) ty estrange the better element of our 


paper, and persuade him totakeit. You 
do him a greater kindness than if you 


gave him gold. This article has been 


penned in the hope that many farmers 
will thus be aided by those who can ren- 


der such assistance. Farmers, will you 


not give such aid? 


by every subscriber—see what it would 


commonwealth. That so many good 
men (men like Dr. T. H. Hoskins for 
example) will not patronize fairs, is good 
| evidence that fairs need reforming. 

| That many objectionable features are 
permitted at some of our fairs is, also, 
very evident. All those shows and so 


One new vame added | Called attractions that are looked upon 


as immoral by society at large, must be 
regarded as out of place at the fair. 


mean to the publishers, aud think of | What good women will not approve of 


what it would mean to farmers and farm- 


invy!—Thomas Shaw in Country Gentle- 


man. 





LAKE NAVIGATION. 


The inter-lake commerce, now cariied 
on in lakes Michigan,Superior, Huron and 
Erie, is much larger than that on any 
other body of water in the world. 
size and value of the shipping used in 
this commerce is constantly improving, 
andthe carrying capacity of the canals 
connecting these lakes is also being en- 
larged. The last report of the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal, which cunnects Lakes 
Superior and Huron at St. St. Marie, 
shows an increase of 16 per cent. in ton- 
nage and of 10 per cent. in freight, and 
of 13 per cent. in the number of passen- 
gers carried. The length of this canal is 
only one mile, and its navigable depth is 
as yet only 18 feet. Yet in the past year 
18,000 vessels passed through it, of 
which 12,500 were steamships. Through 
this canal were brought 46,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 8,000,000 bushels 
of other grain. Besides this, 8,000,000 
tons of iron ore were brought down from 
the mines on Lake Superior to the 
foundries at Cleveland. The lumber 
which passed through this canal amount- 
ed to 740,000,000 feet. Contrasted with 
these figures, the commerce of the Suez 
Canal is small. It had only 3352 ships, 
with a tonnage of 8,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 8000 ships anda tonnage of 
16,000,000 tons which passed through the 
St. Mary’s Canal. In other words, both 
in number of vessels and in tonnage, the 
American canal had twice as much com- 
merce as that between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. 





Communications. 
For the Maine Farmer 


LESSONS FROM THE FAIRS. 








BY E. C. DOW. 

Now that the fair season is over and 
men are discussing the benefits of differ- 
ent methods of management, it is well 
not to lose sight of some things that 
have been quite clearly proven at the 
fairs this fall. 

The first object lesson is this: the fair 
is not the place for agricultural addresses. 
In nearly every instance where plans 
were made for speaking by men promi- 
nent in agricultural work, such plans 
have either miscarried or been changed 
to make room for other things. When 
the speech has been delivered, it has 
been in the midst of the usual noise and 
bustle inseparable from a fair, and has 
generally been heard by a very small 
number of people. Take, for instance, 
the New England Fair. No one will deny 
but that the speakers engaged for the 
occasion are able and popular men and 


subjects. Yet it is a fact, acknowledged 
by those present and competent to judge, 
that this feature of the fair was a failure. 
It is even said that the annual address of 
the President of the society was “de 


| mills. 
way of spraying trees. 


| season was over. 
| made it very favorable, and the seeds 
|came up quickly, and now the grass is 
| showing itself finely. 
' would come, for it was Kendall & Whit- 
well fitted to speak upon their respective | 


at the social entertainment, what good 
men will not allow away from the fair, 
what good morals revolt at, must all be 
out of place at the fair. Gambling, nude 
dancing, female contortionists and other 
things of a similar nature should be pro- 
hibited. Whether State aid should be 
given to societies whick allow such 
things, is a question for sober thought 


The | 224 calm judgment. 


[know that itis claimed that these 
‘attractions’: are what draw the crowd, 
but it is a reflection upon the morality 
of our citizens to even make such a 
claim. Again, the fairs that are most 
successful, as a rule, are those that per- 
mit the least number of these objection- 
able things. 

[ have briefly called attention to some 
things in connection with some of our 
fairs that need o be remedied. | believe 
that the agricultural society and the fair 
may do good if well managed, but, like 

,all things on earth, they must guard 
against the evil that threatens them. 

Monroe. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


A SERENE OLD AGE-—ITEMS AGRICUL- 
TURAL. 


BY H, G. ABBOTT, 


Mr. Editor: I am spending the season 
oo my farm in North Vassalboro, where 
I have spent fifty summers, and have not 


had a single sick day, or lost a meal of 
victuals, and am 79 years old, and never 
drank a glass of rum, gin or brandy. 
For the last few years I have had but 
little company, having broken up house- 
keeping, but my ever true and constant 
friend, the Maine Farmer, has never 
missed a week but what it came, and 
has given me cheering information of 
what is going on around me, which gave 
me many happy hours of pleasant re- 
flection, which has stored my mind with 
valnable information which I should 
never have got elsewhere, and acquaint- 
ance with persons whom I never should 
have seen, for all of which I thank the 
several editors, and for their kindness 
in correcting my composition and keep- 
ing it out of the waste basket. I am 
fully satisfied, from my own experience 
and observation that an agricultural 
paper is a great educator in the famiiy 
household, and no family should be 
without one. 

The hay presses are now pressing hay, 
and report the crop at about two-thirds 
in quantity compared with last year, and 
of poorer quality. The apple crop is 
abundant; common apples will not pay 
to pick up, as there are but few cider 
No one is talking about the best 


When I left Augusta last spring to 
come to Vassalboro, I called at the 
Maine Farmer office and told the editor 


| that I was going to do something to re- 


claim my grass field, where the grass 
was killed out by the dry weather, or 
frosts, or perhaps both, by seeding 


|heavily with herds grass harrowing 


over twice, crosswise, and seeding after 


| harrowing, using a wheel harrow seta 


little angling, so that it opened the 


| ground a very little so as to receive the 


seed. This I did as soon as the haying 
The frequent rain has 


I knew the seed 


ney’s best. Now, Mr. Editor, this did 
not cost but little, and do you suppose 
I would have it back again? No, not for 
one hundred dollars, for J anticipate 
good results. I think [ am alone in this 
matter, for I have not seen a single 
farmer doing it. 


Th 
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Choice Miscellany. 





THE SPELLING CLASS. 


Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell, 
Since spelling matches are the rage. 

Spell phenakistoscope and knell, 
Diphtheria, syzygy and gauge, 

Or take some simple word, as 

Or Willie or the garden lily. 

To spell such words as syllogism 

And lachrymose and synchronism 

And pentateuch and saccharine, 

Apocrypha and calendine, 

Lactiferous and cecity, 

Jejune and homeopathy, 

Paralysis and chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 

It is certainly no easy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamchatka and dispensary 

Would make some spellers colicky. 

Diphthong and erysipelas 

And etiquette and sassafras, 

Infallible and ptyalism, 

Allopathy and rheumatism 

And cataclysm and beleaguer, 

Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intrigue 

And hosts of other words are found 

On English and on classic ground. 

Thus Bering strait and Michaelmas, 

Thermopy)]e@, cordilleras, 

Buite, jalap, hemorrhage and Havana, 

Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah 

And Schuylkill and a thousand more 

Are words some first rate spellers miss 

In dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a scroyle 

If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor deem himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river— 

The Dnieper, Seine or Guadalquiver. 

—E. P. Dyer in Good Housekeeping. 





OLD FRIENDS. 


There are no friends like old friends, 
And none so good and true. 

We greet them when we meet them 
As roses greet the dew. 

No other friends are dearer, 
Though born of kindred mold, 

And though we prize the new ones 
We treasure more the old. 


There are no friends like old frienda, 
Where’er we dwell or roam, 

In Jands beyond the ocean 
Or near the bounds of home. 

And when they smile to gladden 
Or sometimes frown to guide, 

We fondly wish those old friends 
Were always by our side. 


There are no friends like old friends 
To help us with the load 

That all must bear who journey 
O’er life’s uneven road 

And when unconquered sorrows 
The weary hours invest, 

The kindly words of old friends 
Are always found the best. 


There are no friends like old friends 
To calm our frequent fears 

When shadow#fall and deepen 
Through life’s declining years. 

And when our faltering footsteps 
Approach the great divide, 

We'll long to meet the old friends 
Who wait the other side. 

David Banks Sickle in New York Ledger. 


FIRST LOVE. 


First love is best, the poet said— 
Ah, poet, wise and true! 
In youth it fanned my heart to flame, 
In manhood burns—about the same— 
And will my whole life through. 





‘ That first love! Can I e’er forget 
The dawn of that fair time 
When dimpled cheeks and soulful eyes 
Revealed a glimpse of paradise, 
And I bowed at the shrine? 


"Twas then I swore my heart was true; 
That she was wondrous fair. 
But here today I've tried in vain 
Just to recall her Christian name 
And gave up in despair. 
* * * os 
Many a maid I’ve loved since then— 
Hope to Jove many yet— 
An Alice once, a winsome Ray, 
A Beatrice and twice a May, 
And then a Margaret. 


But then I know the poet said 
The first love stirs the flame. 
Though maids galore you love and 
That first love lasts your whole 
through. 
Naught changes but the name. 
—Albert Lang in Boston Globe. 





PLAINT OF THE WILD ROSE. 


In lonely spot all wild I grew, 
Pale, though sun and rain caressed, 
When soft one morn, as yet the dew 
Sparkled on my snowy breast, 
A poet came and pressed his lips— 
Warm and red with life’s young blood— 
Upon my snow white rosebud tips. 
And, lo, there surged a crimson flood 
Throughout my veins, which dyed my breast 
As never sun nor rain could do, 
And soft each morn his fond lips pressed 
My petals till I rosier grew. 
But woe is me! One Iuckless day 
There passed a plowboy on his roan 
Who plucked me in his sportive play 
And claimed me for his own. 
I faded in his ruthless grasp. 
He cast me here alone to die. 
Oh, love, once more to feel your clasp 
And breathe a last goodby! 
—Maley Bainbridge Crist in Womankind, 


COLORS IN BATTLE. — 


Why the Soldiers In the English Army 
Are Arrayed In Scarlet, 

The scarlet uniform of the British in- 
fantry bas been greatly criticised in re- 
cent years, chiefly on the ground, that 
it exposes the men to needless danger by 
disclosing their whereabouts to the en- 
emy. The objection taken to the scarlet, 
however, is groundless, and scientific 
reasons are given why the prevailing 
color is for all purposes the most suit- 
able that could be selected. 

In the first place, scarlet affords the 
best attainable protection against the 
extremes of heat and cold to which sol- 
diers are liable to be exposed. The darker 
the color protecting a warm body the 
more rapidly radiation proceeds. White 
would be the best color to reduce radia- 
tion to a minimum, but white is barred 
by other considerations, as are also all 
the grays. Scarlet or red comes midway 
between white and black or other dark 
colors, while with reference to protec- 
tion from the sun scarlet takes a far 
higher place than any of the blues, 
greens or drabs and other shades often 
used for military clothing. 

Yellow and orange are excluded be- 
cause these colors are particularly con- 
spicuous at a long distance, Although 
scearlet or red is more conspicuous than 
gray, when the sun shines directly on 
the troops it blurs on the sight and is 
consequently more difficult to hit. 

With existing rifles the actual result 
of a fight is usually decided at a dis- 
tance just outside the effective range of 
the weapons. This distance lies between 
600 and 800 yards. Nearer than that it 
is impossible to close without replying 

to the enemy’s fire, and as soon as the 
return fire whistles about the defend- 
ers’ heads the possibility of aiming rap- 
idly and accurately decreases. 

Therefore, from this point of view, 
it is unimportant whether the object to 
be hit is conspicuous or not, but from a 
moral point of view it is a serious con- 
siderationet Within 700 yards each sub- 
sequent advance is conditioned by fire 
superiority already achieved, the de- 
fenders are shaken, the time for count- 
ing heads is past, and the mental im- 
pression conveyed by the sight of the 
assaulting troops becomes the main 
point. : 

It ie a distinct advantage that our 
men should bulk large in the decisive 
stages of an encounter, and there is no 
color which enables them to do this so 





therefore, every scientific consideration 
justifies the retention of scarlet as the 
best uniform for our troops.—Strand 
Magazine. 





The Cause of Rainisll. 

Rain is, as we all know, the moisture 
of the atmosphere condensed into drops 
large enough to fall with perceptible 
velocity to the earth, The variation in 
the sizes of the drops is dependent upon 
the difference in the height from which 
they have fallen and to the amount of 
atmospheric disturbance present at the 
time. If they fall from great heights, 
the drops suffer gradua) division into 
smaller and smaller parts until] they are 
at last converted into mists. In calm 
weather, with the clouds near the earth's 
surface, the drops are apt to be large 
and heavy. The formation of rajp is in 
general a continuation or an enlarge- 
ment of the processes by which clouds 
and fogs are formed. The deposition of 
moisture depends upon the cooling of 
the atmosphere, but concerning the pre- 
cise process by which the cooling is ef- 
fected various opinions are entertained 
even among those who have made me- 
teorology a life study. In considering 
the matter we have deduced our reck- 
onings from what is considered the best 
authority on the subject. From this it 
appears that the temperature of a given 
mass of warm air is lowered in the or- 
dinary course of atmospheric phenomena 
by one or the other of the processes 
mentioned in the following: By radia- 
tion to the cold sky, by radiation to the 
neighboring masses of clouds or the 
cold ground, by mixture with cool air 
or by the absorption of heat in the ex- 
pansion of ascending columns of air. 
Whatever the process may be, one thing 
is sure—the cooling must take place be- 
fore the moisture will collect into drops 
of sufficient size to cause them to fall 
from the mass of vapor in which the 
constituent parts have been floating.— 
St. Louis Republic. 


DELICIOUS RUSK. 


How This Dry and Sweetened Bread Is 
Satisfactorily Made. 
A dried rusk is a pastoral sort of 
bread, reca)ling the feasts of Phyllis and 
Corydon under the green trees, with 
plenty of berries and flowing bowls of 
milk. These dried breads date back to 
the earliest classic times, when for con- 
venience large quantities of bread were 
baked and prepared so that it would 
keep a long time. 
German rusk is usually slightly sweet, 
but the time honored recipe here given 
is made without sugar and is especially 
delicious when served with a creamy 
glass of iced milk in summer. It may 
be eaten fresh, as it is an excellent bis- 
cuit. 
Add half a cupful of butter to a pint 
of lukewarm milk. Sift enough bread 
flour, with a teaspoonful of salt, to make 
a batter about as stiff as youcan stir it. 
Beat in half a cupful of homemade 
yeast or half a yeast cake, and finally 
add two eggs and beat the batter until 
itis in blisters. In summer it should 
not rise over eight or ten hours, accord- 
ing to the weather. In the morning add 
merely enough flour to roll out the 
dough. Let it rise two hours; then roll 
it out until it is a little less than half 
an inch thick. Cut it into small cakes 
and put one on top of the other until 
they are all paired, and let them rise 
for half an hour longer. At the end of 
this time bake them for about 20 min- 
utes in a quick oven. When they are 
cooled a little, separate the cakes and 
pile them loosely in a large dripping 
pan, with their soft side up. Set them 
in the closet under the oven, to become 
thoroughly dry, for a day or two and 
then hang them up in a bag in the 
kitchen near the range, to ‘‘cure,’’ for 
three or four days longer. Where there 
is no range closet under the oven, the 
rusk may be put in the oven at night 
after the fire is covered and the drafts 
turned off and left till morning. They 
will not be very much browned—merely 
dried and crisp. Like all rusk, these 
biscuits are better for keeping a week 
or even a fortnight. — Philadelphia 
Times. 








A CORDON BLEU. 


How the Title Was First Given to a Fine 
Cook. 

Although the late Duc de Nemours 
had no pretensions to being an epicure, 
he was the last ‘‘cordon bleu’’ in 
France. We mean by this that he was 
the last survivor of the Chevaliers de 
‘St. Esprit. He was also of the last 
creation, that of 1829, when there were 
only two knights made, the Duc de Ne- 
mours and the Count de Lecce. The 
Order of the St. Esprit was created 
in 1587, was suppressed by the revolu- 
tion and was revived by Louis XVIII in 
1814. To speak rightly, Louis XVIII 
considered that the order had never 
ceased to exist, for he had given two 
collars during his exile, in 1810, the 
one to Francis I, king of the two Sici- 
lies, and the other to his brother, the 
prince of Salerno, the father of his 
brother’s wife, the Duchess d’Aumale. 

The ribbon of this order was a light 
blue color. It was worn around the 
neck in the reigns of Henry III and 
Henry IV, but was changed by Louis 
XIV, when it was worn across the chest. 
The Chevaliers of the St. Esprit were 
always known under the name of Les 
Cordon Bleu, and this was the supreme 
honor during the monarchy of France. 
It was from this that the title of ‘‘cor- 
don bleu’’ was given to a first class 
cook, A gentleman one day declared, 
after a good meal, that he who had 
cooked the dinner had proved himself a 
“cordon bleu’’ among cooks—in other 
words, the master of his art. The title 
became quite the rage, and is now al- 
ways used to designate a good cook with- 
out the persons who use it knowing 
what it means or still less the origin of 
the title. —Exchange. 

A Trick of the Trade. 

A lady who has been in London told 
me that as she and her husband were 
walking along the Strand one day—and 
they don’t think that they leok fero- 
ciously American—the vender of a kind 
of bagpipe whistle was displaying his 
wares by playing various tunes. 

As our compatriots passed him he 
struck up ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ and when 
that didn’t seem to have any effect he 
followed it with ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner. ’’ 

Such ingenuity deserved reward, so 
the couple purchased one of the pipes. 

**How did you know I was an Ameri- 
can?’’ demanded the gentleman. 

“ *Ow do I know a duck’s a duck?’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Hi’m an old sailor, 
your honor, han I've been heverywhere. 
When a Scotchman goes by hi give ’im 
‘Bonnie Dundee ;’ han Hirishman, ‘The 
Wearing hof th’ Green,’ han I cort ha 

just now with ‘The Hold Folks 








effectively as scarlet. On the whole, 


darky 
hat 'Ome.’’’—Polly Pry in New York 


The Modern Spinster. 

The spinster of the past was depicted 
as thin and scraggy, sour of temper and 
disgruntled with the world. Heaven 
knows she had just cause to be. She 
was foredoomed to live with some rela- 
tive, no matter how ‘uncongenial, be- 
cause she was supposed to have perpet- 
ua! need of a protector, though ber age 
and ugliness might bave been a suffi- 
cient chaperon anywhore on earth. She 
was expected to have no opinions or 
tastes, to prefer to ride backward and 
tat the drumsticks of the chicken and 
to have an insatiable passio for teach- 
ing children the catechism. That was 
under the happiest conditions. When 
the old maid was poor and dependent, 
then, indeed, her bread was bitter, and 
her drink was tears. 

Happily modern progress has changed 
this. The old maid is no longer scrawny 
and sour. She has discarded the meek 
and self abnegating black alpaca for 
frills and frivols. She has a thousand 
interests. She teaches, she typewrites, 
she paints, she does a hundred things 
that are money earning. She travels 
where she pleases and sees the sunny 
side of life, and the last thing she 
dreams of needing is the sympathy of 
preachers and laymen.—Philadelphia 
Times. 





Mothers In France, 


If French law is illiberal in most 
matters that concern the married woman 
from the wifely point of view, it allows 
a mother rights which are not enjoyed 
by those of other nations whose legal 
position is for the rest so superior. She 
has a voice in that thoroughly French 
institution, the conseil de famille, and 
a spendthrift’s liberty of action may be 
restrained by maternal intervention 
alone when backed by a decree of the 
courts. It is no very uncommon occur- 
rence fora man who has long passed 
his majority to be deprived of the free 
use of his fortune in this way. In some 
instances he is himself a party to the 
transaction, being thoroughly convinced 
of his own inability to withstand temp- 
tation. More frequently, of course, he 
makes a struggle to preserve his free- 
dom, but judges are rather prone to 
side with the parents. A case of the 
kind has lately come before the courts. 
The Comte A. de Montesquiou, who is 
said to have gambled away a large sum 
in a few months, has, at the instigation 
of his mother, the countess, been placed 
under a trustee, so that henceforth it 
will not be in his power to impoverish 
himeelf in this or in any other way.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





Miss Gentry’s Gourds. 


Miss Susie Gentry of Franklin will 
have a gourd exhibit in the Woman’s 
building at the Tennessee centennial. 
She has discovered many uses to which 
the gourd was put in primitive days. 
Gourds can be used as receptacles for 
lard, sugar, dried fruit, preserves, salt, 
soap, powder, shot, etc. As many as 50 
dozen eggs have been pagked in an ‘‘egg 
gourd.’’ There are four varieties of nest 
egg gourds—goose, duck, turkey and 
hen eggs—all true to nature in shape 
and size. Gourds have been used as dip- 
pers, strainers, funnels, martin boxes, 
squirrel cages, life preservers, banjos, 
dishrags, spinners and baby rattles. 
Among ornamental uses are vases, table 
decorations, toilet receptacles, purses 
and curiosities in the shape of a snake 
gourd and wine bottle. 





Furs. 


It is hardly time to think seriously 
about furs, but a few hints in advance 
will do no harm. There is no doubt that 
chinchilla will be one of the fashionable 
furs. It is handsome, it is becoming, it 
is expensive. Plush and velvet capes 
will be very much trimmed with this 
fur, and smal! pieces for the neck in 
chinchilla look soft and dainty against 
a clear complexion, be it fair or dark. 
Some of the new fur pelerines are made 
very short and full on the shoulders, 
the fur ruffle and standing collar being 
attached to a rounded yoke of deep moss 
green, golden brown or dahlia colored 
velvet. Other small capes have still 
newer inlaid yokes of jet, bronze or 
Persian bead or silk arabesque passe- 
menterie.—New York Post. 





In Case of Need. 


It is Jess hazardous to buy asilk frock 
for dressy wear now than to indulge in 
a cloth one for general use. 

Silken gowns reflect more than do 
promenade toilets the individuality of 
the wearer. The street dress should il- 
lustrate the exact mode of the hour. If, 
in spite of advice to the contrary, a 
reader must secure her fall cloth dress 
at once, let it be of black, smooth cloth 
or small, rough checking, in whatever 
quiet colors she fancies. The jacket 
ought to be short, but not so full about 
the hips as last year, and the front may 
be loose or single breasted; with mili- 
tary braidings, and coat sleeves. 


The Bicycle Hand. 


Women who ride the wheel to excess 
are complaining of a numbness in the 
fingers, and in some circles the annoy- 
ance has been so widespread that it is 
known as the ‘bicycle hand.’’ The 
causes are rough roads, fast riding, 
inflating front tire too highly, putting 
the handle bar too low, so that too much 
weight is thrown upon them, scorching 
down hills and taking a mad grip of 
the handles. The remedies are relax- 
ing the front tire, raising handle bars, 
riding mere slowly and less,.and hold- 
ing the handle properly.—New York 
World. 








A Courageous Queen. 

The queen of Denmark has just cele- 
brated her seventy-ninth birthday. She 
has shown plenty of courage in her time. 
The withered hand that she bears was 
due to a mauling it received in youth- 
ful days from a tame tiger which at- 
tacked her in play. Though she was se- 
riously hurt, she realized the impor- 
tance of not showing fear and drew the 
animal with her to a place where she 
could call on the palace guards to shoot 
it. 





Cigarette Smoking. 

Cigarette smoking in England dates 
back to 1844. The great impetus to 
their increased use was caused by the 
Crimean war of 1854-6, when numbers 
of military and naval officers adopted 
this method of smoking from the inhab- 
itants of Russia, Turkey, Malta, the Le- 
vant and other parts of Europe. 

When stoning raisins, rub a little 
butter on the fingers and knife. It will 
relieve the task of raisin seeding of its 
stickiness and discomfort. 





Fill pincushions with well dried coffee 
grounds, for mice and moths will never 
touch them, and the needles and pins 





will not rust. 


MEN AND MONKEYS. 
fHE DWARFS AND THE LEMURS*OF 
MADAGASCAR. 


& People Who Average Only 3 Feet 6 
Inches In Height —Queer Little Animals 
Which Are Considered Connecting Links 
Between Monkeys and Lower Orders. 


There are at least two distinct tribes 
of Malagasy dwarfs, who. are among 
the smallest people in the world. The 
Kimos a only 8 feet 6 inches in 
height. They are rather light in color, 
have remarkably long arms and are 
bold in defending their territory, using 
spear and bow. Of pastoral habits, they 
excel in certain handicrafts. They dwell 
in the southern center of the island, at 
a high elevation above the sea. 

Even more monkeylike are the Be- 
hosy, who occupy a densely wooded 
country among the hills of Bemaraha. 
They jump from tree to tree just like 
monkeys and are not easily followed, 
inasmuch as their territory is exceed- 
ingly rocky. They are very timid, and 
it is said that they die of fright when 
captured. In the northern part of Mad- 
agascar is the most remarkable natural 
fortress in the world. It is ocoupied by 
a tribe who call themselves the people 
of the rocks. The fortress is a lofty 
and precipitous rock, of enormous size, 
1,000 feet high and eight square miles 
in area. Its sides are so steep that it 
cannot be climbed without artificial 
means. Within it is hollow, and the 
only entrance is by a subterranean 
passage, a portion of which is so narrow 
that only one person can pass at a time, 
while on either side of the path is deep 
water. 

There is plenty of room for explora- 
tion and fresh discovery in Madagascar, 
which is the third largest island in the 
world. It is nearly four times the size 
of England and Wales, having an area 
of 230,000 square miles. The most re- 
markable animals found there are the 
true lemurs, which exist nowhere else 
in the world, though related forms oo- 
cur in Africa and India. They are re- 
garded by naturalists as links connect- 
ing the monkeys with the lower mam- 
mals. There are about 20 species, and 
the collection made by Dr. W. E. Ab- 
bott contains one that is entirely new 
to science. The biggest are about three 
feet long. 

One of the most remarkable species is 
called the “‘specter’’ because it is pure 
white, and in going about at night has 
a striking and ghostlike appearance. 
Other kinds are black, with bands of 
yellow and red—in fact, they are very 
striking looking animals. Roughly 
speaking, they are divided into two 
groups—the long tailed and the short 
tailed. The latter do not survive cap- 
tivity for any length of time, but the 
long tailed ones have been brought to 
Europe and have been induced to breed 
in cages, especially a peculiar ring tail- 
ed species. 

There used to be lemurs in North 
America long ages before man appeared 
on this continent. Professor Cope, the 
famous paleontologist, found the skull of 
one in Colorado a few years ago. He 
regards it as the most precious object in 
his great collection of fossils. The skull 
is not bigger than a squirrel’s. Anato- 
mists classify animals by their teeth 
more accurately than in any other way. 
The jaws of this small lemur are pro- 
vided with a dentition so surprisingly 
humanlike that one might actually im- 
agine the teeth to be those of a minia- 
tureman. © { 

It is thought that the lemurs may 
have originated on the American conti- 
nent and spread westward to Asia over 
a land route which has since disap- 
peared. That is only a speculative the- 
ory. It is practically certain that there 
was anciently a land connection between 
Madagascar and Africa. A great geo- 
logical convulsion having separated the 
island from the mainland, the lemurs in 
Madagascar found conditions favorable 
for their survival, while elsewhere they 
disappeared. Thus it comes about that 
this strange group of mammals is re- 
stricted to Madagascar today. They are 
very monkeylike. In fact, they might 
be called low down monkeys. They live 
in trees and feed on fruits and insects. 

The lemurs wandered about in flocks. 
By means of their strong bind legs they 
are able to leap from tree to tree dis- 
tances of ten feet or more, so that they 
look as if they were flying. Occasionally 
they betake themselves to the ground, 
walking for short spaces erect and wav- 
ing their arms over their heads in such 
& way as to present a remarkable effect. 
Toward nightfall the forests resound 
with their etartled cries. They eat the 
eggs of birds when they can get them. 
Though disposed by nature to be shy, 
they are quite harmless and tamable to 
some extent in captivity. 

At night the woods of Madagascar 
are vocal with the wailing cries of the 
lemurs, which sound like the lamenta- 
tions of human beings in distress. These 
creatures have heads more foxlike than 
monukeylike, with sharp muzzles and 
large, expressive eyes. The smallest 
species of lemur is about the size of a 
big rat. Another kind has white whisk- 
ers, and yet another is provided with 
a bushy tail, which in repose is usually 
coiled around the animal's neck like a 
comforter. 

. 





Borrowing In India. 

India is a nation of pawnshops, ac- 
cording to General Booth. The people 
think the cleverest man is he who de- 
vises the largest number of ways vy 
which to borrow money. They put in 
pledge their lands, oxen, jewelry, them- 
selves, their children and their grand- 
children, and cases have even been 
known where a father, to obtain money 
to defray the expenses of his daughter’s 
wedding, has pledged as collateral the 
first child to be born of the union. 





And Expensive. 
He—What a frank, open countenance 
Miss Murdy has. 
She—Yes. It’s eternally open when 
I’m with her.—Detroit Free Press. 
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She Will Succeed. 

May Burdick has arrived in Berkeley 
with $50 and a typewriter and an- 
nounces her intention to enter the uni- 
versity and graduate with the class of 
1900. The young lady has no resources 
other than her small capital and a de- 
termination that admits no possibility 
of defeat, but she will not allow that 
there is a doubt about her ability to 
maintain herself at college, 

Miss Burdick isa graduate of the 
Centerville High school. She is staying 
with Mra. Gilbert on College way. A 
number of friends who have become in- 
terested in her brave programme have 
helped her in starting on her college ca- 
reer, and already a good deal of work 
as typewriter has been sent to her. 

Members of the faculty and local busi- 
ness men have become concerned for the 
success of such brave enterprise and are 
saving their work for the courageous 
young lady, so that there is a good pros- 
pect that she will succeed. She will do 
ber own cooking and live wholly by her 
own’ efforts in the room that she has 
rented. 

Miss Burdick’s capital to start with 
is not enough to buy the books she will 
need and pay her matriculation ex- 
penses. The task she has set before her- 
self is therefore that of earning her en- 
tire expenses of four years of college life 
and at the same time pursuing the stud- 
ies of a full university course, often de- 
clared to be too much for a woman who 
can give her whole time to it. 

The young lady is quite cheerful over 
the prospect before her. ‘‘I have come to 
Berkeley to enter the university,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and I shall certainly stay.’’ The 
general impression among those who 
know her is that she will keep her 
word.—San Francisco Call. 


Mrs. Zerelda Wallace. 

One of the greatest of America’s wom- 
an orators is Mrs. Zerelda Wallace, the 
stepmother of General Lew Wallace 
and the original of one of the most 
beautiful characters in ‘‘Ben-Hur.’’ 

Mrs. Wallace has been a temperance 
worker and a woman suffragist for 
many years. She thus relates the cir- 
cumstances of her conversion to the cause 
of woman’s rights: 

After I had been in religious reform 
work for a little while I took up the 
cause of woman suffrage. It happened 
this way: A number of us women went 
to Indianapolis to work for the reten- 
tion of the Baxter local option law 
when the question of its repeal was up 
before the Indiana legislature. During 
the vote on the question'a Dr. Thomp- 
son, an elder in the Presbyterian church 
and a member of the senate, rose in his 
place to explain his vote. He said that 
although personally opposed to the liq- 
uor traffic he must, as the representa- 
tive of his constituency and the taxpay- 
ers, cast his ballot in favor of the repeal 
of the local option law. 

Then I thought to myself, Who com- 
pose his constituency and the taxpayers 
whom he represents? I was then a wid- 
ow with six little children, and I had 
my taxes to pay, and we all had to obey 
the laws. A light broke over me, and I 
came to the conclusion that I was a part 
of that constituency of which the sena- 
tor spoke, and so was every other wom- 
an in the district. After the session I 
went up to Senator Thompson, and, 
shaking hands with him, thanked him 
for that speech and told him that his 
speech had made a woman suffragist of 
me.—New York Mail and Express. 


Pockets and Battons. 

Women never look smarter than when 
in tailor made gowns. It is remarkable 
that the frocks of heavy cloth, cut in 
severely plain style, suit every kind of 
woman. If she has a good figure, the 
tailor made gown sets it off; if she has 
a bad figure, the gown improves it so 
that it appears good. In view of these 
facts it is good news to every one that 
the tailor made gown will be more in 
evidence this coming autumn and win- 
ter than for many years. 

The patterns will be mostly shot 
goods, with some solid colors. There 
will be greens, browns, black and doz- 
ens of shades of gray. They will be in 
all kinds of combinations, and most of 
them will be pleasing to the eye, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers. As for the 
make of the gowns, they will be rather 
more ornamented than has been the 
case. They are to have buttons large 
and small and of all kinds of material 
and make. The buttons will be put on 
wherever there is room for them and 
will be attached for ornament as much 
as for utility. There will be pockets in 
the coats and ‘pockets in the skirts. A 
determined effort will be made to sup- 
ply women with receptacles for the 
small baggage that they always carry 
about with them, and that is generally 
clutched feverishly in the hand for lack 
of anywhere else to keep it. Altogether 
there is a prosp.ct of much comfort as 
well as style in the tailor made gowns 
for the fall and winter. As for the prices 
—well, that is another story.—New 
York Press. 


The Boring of Glass, 

Strong glass plates are bored through 
by means of rotating brass tubes of the 
necessary diameter, which are filled 
with water during boring. To the water 
there is added finely pulverized emery. 
It is said that thinner glass can be per- 
forated with holes in an easier manner 
by pressing a disk of wet clay upon the 
giass and making a hole through the 
clay of the width desired, so that at that 
spot the glass is laid bare. Then molten 
lead is poured into the hole, and lead 
and glass drop down at once. This 
method is based upon the quick local 
heating of the glass, whereby it obtains 
a circular crack, the outline of which 
corresponds to the outline of the hole 
made in the clay. The cutting of glass 
tubes, cylinders, etc., m factories is 
based upon the same principle.—New 
York Ledger. 


Sorry He Spoke. 

He—I’d like to know what enjoy- 
ment you can find in going from store 
to store, looking at things you haven't 
the least idea of buying. 

She—I know I can’t buy them, but 
there is a sort of melancholy pleasu.e 
in thinking that I could have boug! t 
them if I had married George Sca: 3 
when I had the chance, instead of tak- 
ing you.—Ciucinnati Enguirer. 








Most leaves contain some nourishing 
properties—in particular, those of the 
acacia tree. It would be quite possible 
to subsist on leaves if the supply were 
not stinted, and the shipwrecked mari- 
ner will keep in very fair condition if 
he chew them as he would his quid of 
**baccy. ” 


The new moon falling between 4 and 
6 p. m., whether in winter or summer, 
means fair, pleasant weather. 














TINY CABINETS OF GLASS. 


An Adaptation of the Popular Glass and 
Ribbon Box Idea. 

Those who admired the glass and rib- 
bon boxes much in vogue a few years 
ugo will be ready to attempt some new 
things in that line which are now seen. 
These are ,‘Jasscabinets. They are made 
of ground glass and clear glass, the 
panels joined by ribbon or by the better 
and not more expensive way of having 





an intelligent carpenter join them with 
wood. Either ground or clear glass, or 
both combined, may be used. The 
ground glass can be decorated — the 
rough side being out in every case— 
with conventional scrolls and simple 
landscapes in gold and aluminium 


paint. 

Photographs may be tacked behind 
the clear glass or the glass left to dis- 
close the contents of the cabinet. 

Several shelves may be placed inside 
these cabinets, the height of these little 
houses or pagodas varying from 18 to 
25 inches. 

By cementing cut glass jewels in the 
scrollwork designs and gilding the 
woodwork a rich effect is secured. 





Mourning Costumes. 

The mourning period for the widow, 
one young enough to expect to lay aside 
her black, lasts two years. During the 
first yeur she is limited to gowns of 
henrietta cloth trimmed with crape, 
writes Isabe] A. Mallon in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The next six months 
she may wear eudora cloth with light- 
er trimmings of crape, and for the next 
six months eudora cloth, crepon, serge 
or any all black material she may se- 
lect, without crape decorations. Mourn- 
ing for a parent requires a dress of hen- 
rietta or eudora cloth rather simply 
trimmed with crape and having on the 
bonuet a crape veil that reaches just be- 
low the belt. Fora brother or sister a 
gown of black serge, with collar, belt 
and cuffs of crape and very short crape 
veil, is proper. The bonnet worn by a 
widow is really nothing more than a 
foundation for holding the veil. The 
milliner fits a frame to the head, covers 
it plainly with crape and then drapes 
the veil over it. This veil hangs below 
the knees in front and is about the same 
length behind. Almost all widows wear 
white crimped ruching inside their bon- 
nets. 


Is Paper Furniture Coming? 

Just at present an experiment is be- 
ing made at building all the furniture 
of unpretentious form of compressed pa- 
per. This does for the living rooms 
what aluminium has done for the kitch- 
en—literally decreases the weight to a 
point where a child is able to move the 
largest piece. It is not proposed in this 
process to detract in the least from beau- 
ty of shape or grace und elaborateness 
of ornamentation, but to lessen the 
price as well as the weight. The first 
products in the way of paper furniture 
were finished in enamel] paint, and a 
double colonial bed of paper, with all 
its clothing—its pillows and mattresses 
—was lifted about by a 16-year old girl. 
‘*But will this new material wear?’’ is 
the query sure to be asked by house- 
keepers who are hopefully testing the 
new pressed paper and aluminium bath- 
tubs and finding them much to their 
liking. —Philadelphia Ledger. 





The Waltz In Africa. 

The dancers seen at Kambuidi's were 
Bisa and Luangeni. There were four 
drummers and one old man with rattles, 
who gave a very picturesque perform- 
ance. The drummers had small, barrel 
shaped drums, with tightened skin at 
either end. The drums were suspended 
by rope from the left shoulder. The 
dummers played to any crude, untrained 
songs in splendid time, and while play- 
ing and singing danced about most 
gracefully, some steps resembling close- 
ly the waltz. All wore long loin cloths 
of bark, reaching from the waist almost 
to the ground. They were wonderfully 
active, dancing and singing vigorously, 
whirling round on one leg and spurring 
the ground with the other foot. They 
sang, drummed and danced in perfect 
time. The old man had two rattles, 
each composed of five small, round, 
dried wild fruits with noisy, rattling 
seeds. These were threaded en brochette 
on thin sticks, one of which the old man 
held in each hand and kept time with 
the others, besides doing his share of 
the dancing. —From the Journals of the 
Late E. J. Glave in Century. 





Before Black Stockings Were Worn. 

‘“‘T saw a little girl in striped red and 
white stockings the other day,’’ said the 
woman, ‘‘and it made me think of the 











time when I was a little girl myself. | 


There was no thought of black stockings 
then. The small legs of all the small 
girls looked like sticks of variegated 
candy. The child who had the gayest 
combination of stripes was the happiest, 
and if the color scheme happened to be 
displeasing to our youthful tastes there 
was such a feeling of utter woe as I 
know I seldom feel now that I am 
‘grown up.’ ’’—New York Times. 
Missed It. 

“Hands up!’’ said the footpads as 
they closed in on Jorkins. 

“Ha, ha” shrieked the victim. 
**What ao you expect to find? My wife 
repairs my clothes every night after I 
retire.’’ And he laughed so fiendishly 
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one of the best lessons of life, and have 
learned it well. 


Hing—don't call your girls too early in 
“ie morning, especially if they have beep 
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A MOTHER'S DUTY TO HER DAUGHTERS 


Pittston. 


yery important one, one on which much 
might be said: “A mother’s duty to her 
daughters.” ; 


of the subject, and also why so few 


yeoping. Thata young woman should 
pave @ thorough knowledge of the 
yaried and many departments of house- 
work, and ‘know how to maintain that 
dearest of all places, a “sweet, sweet 
home,” goes without question. 

Before we enter upon this subject,, let 
me speak of the many different things 
expected of the youhg ladies of the 
present. At the age of five or six 
years they enter our common or primary 
schools, and continue in the different 
‘grades, Grammar and High schools, and 
many take the Seminary and College 
courses. From these they are gradu- 
ated at the age of eighteen or twenty. 
Fight or nine months of each year are 
thus consumed. Not only the hours of 
school, but a large portion of the time 
outside of school hours must be devoted 
to study in order to become proficient in 
the many and various branches taught, 
but during this time much more is re- 
quired of them. They must take les- 
sons in drawing and painting, must 
learn to drum on the piano, must keep 
up in the various fads of fancy work, 


polka, must lend a helping hand in all 
entertainments of church or order to 
which they belong, all these and much 
more is expected of them. Now let me 
ask when during these years is there time 
for mother to give many lessons in 
housework? And yet there are but few 
of our country girls when they arrive at 
the age mentioned bat have a very good 
idea of housewerk, They can cook and 
serve up a good wholesome meal, know 
how to arrange a sitting-room to make it 
inviting and pleasant, can make a neat 
and tidy bed, and some even can care 
for milk, and make butter that will 
command a premium at our county 
fairs. But what are our girls after this 
apprenticeship, after having their 
strength taxed to the uttermost to ac- 
complish all this? They are ready to 
fillan early grave, or worse still, enter 
upon a life of invalidiem. 

Now, mothers, what is our duty? 
Shall we allow all this strain upon them, 
or shall we restrict them in some direc- 
tion? If they areto meet the demands 
of society, ‘f they are to be of use in the 
world, they must be educated, but to be 
useful are we obliged to stuff them 
with all these superficial accomplish- 
ments? There may be pleasure in these, 
but are they necessary toa life of real 
usefulness? Cannot their education em- 
brace all the solid studies such as will 
develop brain and muscle, such as will 
teach them te care for their health, the 
greatest blessing God has given them? 
Would it net be far better if some of the 
time spent at piano and easel, spent puz- 
zling out the latest embroidery stitches, 
were passed out of doors, breathing in 
the health giving air, and recuperating 
nature’s tired forces? Send them out to 
help father or brother in seme of the 
lighter tasks, it will bring the color to 
the cheek, the sparkle tothe eye, and 
when they come in, instead of a languid 
and tired body seeking for a couch on 
which to rest itself, their step will be ac- 
tive, they are free from weariness, all 
ready to assist mother in some ‘house- 
hold task. 

1 do not think our daughters need reg- 
ular lessons in housework. Simply by 
observation, occasional practice, and a 
hint now and then, with their own good 
common sense, and ere you are aware of 
ityour girls will be able to manage a 
house equal with yourselves. Just leave 
home for a few days or weeks, and leave 
the girls to have the care and 
do the work, and when you return you 
Will find that everything has run along 
smoothly, that allis wellin the house-| I 
hold and that your daughters have had 


If you would have your daughters 
nterested in the work of the house, be 
reful and not force them to do too 
buch of a kind of work that is distateful 
0 them. Washing dishes is to most 
oung girls a very disagreeable task. j 
hy, I do not know, but that it is 80, the | ¢ 
rls as well as the mothers will admit. 
‘ow, why mot mother wash the dishes aj t 
rt of the time and let the daughter do 
omething elee? They are willing to do 
ork much more laborious if only 
hother will wash those hateful dishes, 
nd you will find that when it is really 
essary for them to do it they will per- 
orm the task cheerfully. Another 


Pp late the previous evening. Let 
ature do the awakening, and they will 
® rested and refreshed. That morning 
when we are tired is the best medi- 
ne we can have. Henry Ward Beecher 
d he “always intended to lie in bed in 
morning until he was rested.” 
houghtfulness in these little things 
ll, imstead of making housework a 
dgery, make a pleasant and delight- 

| employment. 
To make the true home, the mother 
lust be the example, the father a willing 
lper, and the brothers kind and gentle; 
“ the sisters when they go to homes of 
eirown after having been reared in 
h a home can be nothing less than a 
: . home-maker. Not long since I 
ted a lady who had spent a long time 
School as a student, followed by years 
teaching. At the time she was 
ied, by her confession, she was 
ignorant of housework. She had 
“2 reared in an excellent home, and 
ed what was needed to make a true 
ne, and by her keen observation and 
* judgment, in a few years she had 
ee the details of housekeeping, 
. ad built up what to me appeared a 
'plete home. 
~ second question I know but little 
see never having had much expe- 
at going out to do housework or 
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I have been asked to treat on the 
housekeeping and home-making features 
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4 MOTHER'S DUTY TO HER DAUGHTERS 
e Kennebec P ona @ : 
fae Sept 8, by Mrs. C. Kk" Green ‘of No. 
Pittston. 
The topic assigned to us to-day isa 








A very important one, one on which much 


might be said: **A mother’s duty to her 
daughters.” : 

I have been asked ‘to treat on the 
housekeeping and home-making features 
of the subject, and also why so few 
girls are found willing to work at house- 
jeeping. That a young woman should 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
varied and many departments of house- 
work, and ‘know how to maintain that 
dearest of all places, a “sweet, sweet 
pome,” goes without question. 

Before we enter upon this subject,.let 
me speak of the many different things 
expected of the youhg ladies of the 
present. At the age of five or six 
years they enter our common or primary 
schools, and continue in the different 
‘grades, Grammar and High schools, and 
many take the Seminary and College 
courses. From these they are gradu- 
ated at the age of eighteen or twenty. 
Fight or nine months ofeach year are 
thus consumed. Not only the hours of 
school, but a large :portion of the time 
outside of school hours must be devoted 
to study in order to become proficient in 
the many and various branches taught, 
put during this time much more is re- 
quired of them. They must take les- 
sons in drawing and painting, must 
jearn to drum on the piano, must keep 
up in the various fads of fancy work, 
must be perfect in the latest waltz and 
polka, must lend a helping hand in all 
entertainments of church or order to 
which they belong, all these and much 
more is expected of them. Now let me 
ask when during these years is there time 
for mother to give many lessons in 
housework? And yet there are but few 
of our country girls when they arrive at 
the age mentioned bat have a very good 
idea of housewerk, They can cook and 
serve up a good wholesome meal, know 
how to arrange a sitting-room to make it 
inviting and pleasant, can make a neat 
nd tidy bed, and some even can care 
for milk, and make butter that will 
ommand a premium at our county 
fairs. But what are our girls after this 
apprenticeship, after having their 
trength taxed to the uttermost to ac- 
omplish all this? They are ready to 
fillan early grave, or worse still, enter 
upon a life of invalidiem. 

Now, mothers, what is our duty? 
Shall we allow all this strain upon them, 
or shall we restrict them insome direc- 
tion? Ifthey arete meet the demands 
of society, if they are to be of use in the 
world, they must be educated, but to be 
useful are we obliged to stuff them 
with all these superficial accomplish- 
ments? There may be pleasure in these, 
but are they necessary toa ‘life of real 
usefulness? Cannot their education em- 
brace all the solid studies such as will 
develop brain and muscle, such as will 
teach them te care for their health, the 
greatest blessing God has given them? 
Would it net be far better if some of the 
time spent at piano and easel, spent puz- 
zling out the latest embroidery stitches, 
were passed out of doors, breathing in 
the health giving air, and recuperating 
nature’s tired forces? Send them out to 
help father or brother in seme of the 
lighter tasks, it will bring the color to 
the cheek, the sparkle to the eye, and 
when they come in, instead of a languid 
and tired body seeking for a couch on 
which to rest itself, their step will be ac- 
tive, they are free from weariness, all 
ready to assist mother in seme ‘house- 
hold task. 

I do not think our daughters need reg- 
ular lessons in housework. Simply by 
observation, occasional practice, and a 
hint now and then, with their own good 
common sense, and ere you are aware of 
tyour girls willbe able to manage a 

ouse equal with yourselves. Just leave 
iome for a few days or weeks, and leave 
the girls to have the care and 
lo the work, and when you return you 
vill find that everything has run along 
smoothly, that allis wellin the house- 
hold and that your daughters have had 
one of the best lessons of life, and have 
earned it well. 

If you would have your daughters 
interested iin the work of the house, be 

reful and .not force them to do teo 
buch of a kind of work that is distateful 

0 them. Washing dishes is to most 

oung girls a very disagreeable task. 

hy, I do not know, but that it is so, the 
jrls as well as the mothers will admit. 

ow, why not mother wash the dishes a 

rt of the time and let the daughter do 

mething elee? They are willing to do 
ork much more laborious if only 
other will wash those hateful dishes, 

id you will find that when it is really 

essary for them to do it they will per- 

rm the task eheerfully. Another 
ling—don’t call your girls too early in 
le morning, especially if they have beep 

P late the previous evening. Let 

ature do the awakening, and they will 

® rested and refreshed. That morning 

» when we are tired is the best medi- 

te we can have. Henry Ward Beecher 

id he “always intended to lie in bed in 

morning until he was rested.” 
loughtfulness in these little things 

ll, instead of making housework a 

dgery, make a pleasant and delight- 
employment. 

To make the true home, the mother 

ust be the example, the father a willing 

lper, and the brothers kind and gentle; 

a the sisters when they go to homes of 

*rown after having been reared in 

ba home can be nothing less than a 
‘¢ home-maker. Not long since I 
ted a lady who had spent a long time 
‘chool as a student, followed by years 
teaching, At the time she was 
ied, by her confession, she was 
ignorant of housework. She had 
N reared in an excellent home, and 
‘w what was needed to make a true 
e, and by her keen observation and 
“a judgment, in a few years she had 
ered the details of housekeeping, 
‘had built up what to me appeared a 
Uplete home, 
The second question I know but little 
ut, never having had much expe- 
at going out to do housework or 
ving to hire help in my own house, 


Many mothers, although they do their 
own work and have their daughters 
assist at home, yet seem to impress 
upon those girls that it is—well, sort of 
debasing, or at least nothing elevating to 
go out doing housework. We should 
impress upon our daughters that no 
honorable work is debasing; it is not 
the work, bit the manner in which it is 
done, that brings disgrace; and that, as 
nearly all will have homes of their own 
to oversee and work in sometime, there 
‘is no calling more honorable, more on 
which the welfare of the family and 
mankind depends than on a well-ordered 
house and a_ peaceful, quiet home. 
There are so many trades and profes- 
sions open to young women at the 
present time, with better remuneration 
than housework receives, is another 
reason why girls are not found willing 
to work at it. Why it does not com- 
mand better wages I do not know, unless 
the fauit isin the girls themselves. If 
they do cheap work they must work 
cheap. If they do their work well they 
will command good wages. There is no 
trouble in faithful, trusty girls finding 
and holding pleasant and profitable 
positions in households. 

I was talking with a gentleman last 
fall who had lost his wife and was 
obliged to depend on hired help to 
manage his house. I inquired if he had 
difficulty in finding such help as he 
needed, “I have had,” he said, ‘but 
now I have one of the best girls to be 
found, She looks after everything, 
-allows nothing to go to waste.’’ Think 
you that girl will have to work for low 
wages? She can command any wages 
that are reasonable. Such help as that 
is a prize, and wages will not part 
employer and employé. No doubt there 
are cases where the mistress is af fault, 
but in most cases if the girl does the 
work properly, if the mistress is a lady, 
she will appreciate the work done, the 
faithfulness of the help, and in return 
will not only pay good wages to retain 
the help, but will prove a good friend, a 
wise.counselor, a help to the helper. 


THE FIR AND THE MAPLE. 





One summer day a lady, while walking 
through the woods, heard a pitiful sigh- 
ing and wailing and groaning. Follow 
ing the sound, she came to a pretty 
maple tree growing near to a dead fir 
tree. 

As she stood looking up to the leaves 
of the maple, they seemed to flutter and 
tremble, and a voice sounded from 
among them, saying: 

‘Dear lady, can you help me? 
in dreadful distress.” 

“What is the matter? What can I 
do?” she answered. 

“Come around to the other side of 
me,”’ said the tree, ‘‘and see this awful 
wound in my side, and take away the 
fir branch, or I shall surely die.” 

The lady looked upon the other side 
of the maple, and discovered that a 
branch from the dead fir tree had grown 
right across the trunk of the maple tree 
in-such a manner that whenever the 
wind swayed the maple, which was still 
young and supple, the fir branch rubbed 
across the maple and had worn a great 
hole through the trunk. 

The bark had curled over the edge 
somewhat, but still there was the ugly 
wound which the dead fir branch kept 
rubbing against, causing the maple to 
sigh and groan and wail like a human 
being in distress. 

The lady pitied the poor maple, and 
by standing upon her tip toes, after 
much hard work was able to break off 
the dead fir bough. The maple rustled 
her leaves with relief and gratitude, and 
said: 

“T will tell you how it happened 
One autumn when I was dressed in my 
beautiful robes of crimson and gold, I 
sneered at my -sister tree of fir, and 
twitted her of always wearing a plain 
green dress. She hada naturally ugly 
and stubborn disposition, and became 
greatly enraged with me, and declared 
she would take down my pride. Her 
vengeance was slow but sure. She grew 
out that dreadful branch against my 
side, with the result you see. For years 
I have suffered, and now am maimed 
and scarred for life. Although Madame 
Fir died last year, still the injury re- 
mained the same. It has been a hard 
lesson for me. Pardon me, dear lady, 
if I tell you that loften think that hu- 
man beings, also, through selfishness, 
pride or vanity,:injure each other, leav- 
ing sears, if not visible like mine, yet 
just ae deep and hard to bear. And 
though kind hands like yours may take 
away the sting and heal the wound, yet 
the sear will always remain.” 

Mars. V. P. De Coster. 
Speiied In Transmission. 

This is the way the railway man 
heard the conundrum: 

‘‘At what time shortly before noon is 
it 8 o’clock? At a.quarter of 12, be- 
cause a quarter of 12 is 8.’’ 

And this the way he worked it off on 
his friends: 

“At what time shortly before noon 
is it 8 o’clock? At 11:45, because 11:45 
is 8. It doesn’t sound right either, 
blame it, but that’s the way I heard it.*’ 
Chicago Tribune. 


I am 








A Plucky Woman. 

Recently, at Andes, N. Y., Miss 
Alice York followed on her bicycle a 
tramp who had stolen a watch and 
pocketbook from her house. She chased 
him for nearly a mile and compelled 
him at the point of a revolver to give 
up the booty. The watch was valued at 
$150, and the pocketbook contained $50. 


A Handsome Hat, 

A handsome leghorn hat has black 
and green tulle draped around the 
crown, with rich pink and red roses on 
the brim as well as hidden underneath 
the tulle, this diaphanous fabric reap- 
pearing on either side in aigret form, 
with on the left a spray of pink and red 
roses, 








If a window does not slide up and 
down easily, apply a thick coating of 
black lead to the grooves and fittings of 
the frame. 


A few mornings since at breakfast, in 
a rich Clifton home, a little tot paralyzed 
his maternal progenitor by exclaiming: 

“‘Mamma, I love you better than I love 
oat meal.” 

“Do you love that much, dear?.”” was 
the tender rejoinder. 





“Well, I ain’t stuck on it." 





* MENTUCKY WOMAN WHO CARRIES 
THE mailL.ON HORSEBACK, 


fhe Enlarged Waist—Rather Let the New 
Woman Go-— Girls’ Evening Dresses— Hats 
For Small Maid Ss ble Sugges- 
tions to the Gentler Sex. 





The road from Castlow to Anderson- 
ville is through one of the roughest re- 
gions of Kentucky. Robberies are fre- 
quent, and many a brave man has hesi- 
tated and looked well to his gun before 
entering on the trip. To Mrs. Ida Min- 
ton, however, the highway has no ter- 
rors. She enjoys the unique distinction 
of being probably the only female mail 
carrier in Uncle Sam's service who 
rides horseback fearlessly through the 
forests with her pouch, which contains 
the missives which are the only means 


MRS. IDA MINTON. 
of communication with the world at 
large by the residents of Andersonville 

She is a typical Kentucky mountain 
girl, active, strong, fearless and very 
intelligent. She is an excellent horse- 
woman. No animal is too high spirited 
for her, nor does she need help in 
mounting and dismounting. With the 
mail pouch thrown across the pommel 
of her saddle she rides fearlessly along 
the lonely highway, and it is safé to 
say that any one interfering with Uncle 
Sam’s mail would have to be a better 
and quicker shot than the ordinary man 
or very wel] mounted to stop the mail. 

Mrs. Minton has been married two 
years. It was from her own inclination 
to help earn money that she took the 
contract to carry the mails for three 
years. She has now completed eight 
months of her contract. The accom- 
panying photograph was taken espe- 
cially for the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The Enlarged Waist. 

Now that woman’s waist in France 
is to be enlarged through the last de- 
mand of fashion, there are good grounds 
for believing that the salutary effects of 
such a change will be found to a great- 
er extent outside the country in which 
the style has originated than in it. 
Frenchwomen rarely lace tightly, and 
one of the objections that American 
women make to the work of the French 
dressmakers is that their garments are 
never made to fit closely enough. It has 
been the style for severa! years in Paris 
for women to wear clothes that fit the 
figure only with comparative closeness, 
and this made extremely tight lacing 
unnecessary. 

On the other hand, the women of Ger- 
many and Austria lace themselves into 
such a condition of rigidity that Ameri- 
cans wonder how life is maintained un- 
der the abnormal pressure. The women 
of these two nations are on an average 
larger than the Frenchwomen, and the 
height of modishness is only obtained 
among them when certain conventional 
ideas of what constitutes a good figure 
have been secured by sufficient tension 
on their stays. 

The variations on this idea in Ger- 
many are unique. There the possession 
of a small waist is regarded as highly 
important to womanly beauty, but it is 
not when viewed from the front that 
the result is most admired. The stays 
are drawn with the idea of producing a 
curve, not on the sides, but in front, 
and the small waist is most highly re- 
garded when its narrowness is fore and 
aft and not lateral. This is a national 
eccentricity of taste hard to appreciate. 

In England there are said to be two 
classes of women, one composed of those 
who scornfully abandon stays and the 
other of those who use them to the com- 
plete loss of every other idea than the 
most condensed waist they can possibly 
be made to produce. Doubtless there is 
less tight lacing among the women of 
this country and France than in any 
other nation in the world, and in these 
countries the change in the fashion will 
be felt least. —New Orleans Times Dem- 
ocrat. 


Rather Let the New Woman Go. 

When all has been said and done, 
when the new woman has become an 
established personage among us, and 
has advanced in years as well asin wis- 
dom and honor, there will still be one 
thing for the world to regret and sigh 
for—we shall have no more fat old la- 
dies, bless ’em! 

For of course the new woman, trained 
from her youth in the most approved 
and effective methods of physical cul- 
ture, with all her superior knowledge 
of how tocontrol bodily conditions, to 
put off flesh and take it on at will, will 
never, even in her old age, commit the 
error of growing stout. So that, when 
the present generation of old ladies, our 
mistaken—some might say misshapen 
—aunts and grandmothers, are laid to 
rest, there will be nobody left to fill 
their wide armchairs by the fireside (the 
new grandmothers will probably be in 
the gymnasium), and the world will 
know a want which no superiority of 
the new woman can satisfy. This loss 
will not be felt all at once; it will steal 
gradually upon us as a shadow steals 
over the lawn, and there may even be 
some in those progressive days ‘‘so thin 
and long and slim in mind’’ as not to 
recognize it as a loss at all. But these 
persons will be the ones who never knew 
tn childhood—for it is upon the chil- 
dren that the loss will fall heaviest—the 
blessedness of having a stout aunt or 
grandmother within whose radiance of 
serenity and good nature they crept as 
into the sunlight when the world sud- 
denly turned a bleak and cheerless face 
upon their souls. —Scribner’s. 


Girls’ Evening Dresses. 

‘‘The materials in vogue for young 
giris’ gowns for evening parties are 
simple, but dainty,’’ writes Isabel] A. 
Mallon in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“Lightweight silks, chiffon over silk, 
organdie or dotted muslin developed in 
the same way, with decorations of youth- 
ful looking laces and many ribbons, 
makes particularly pretty gowns for 
evening wear. The young girl’s bodice 
is made either quite high and finished 


with a soft frill about her neck or else 
it is cut out in what is known as the 
‘Dutch square.’ Long sleeves or elbow 
puffs are proper with the ‘Dutch square,’ 
and many picturesque effects are ob- 
tained by this combination. No matter 
how rounded an arm may be, nor how 
pretty the hand, evening gloves should 
be worn with the party dress. The fan 
is not an absolute necessity to the even- 
ing toilet, but it is always a pretty 
and a graceful addition. 

“China silk, iightweight corded 
silks, chiffon, organdie and muslin are 
the materials dedicated to the young 
girl. When any one of these is made up 
for evening wear, the lining should be 
of a lightweight, but not a corded silk 
or an inexpensive satin. Pale blue, tur- 
quoise b ue, rose and salmon pink, pale 
silver gray, and, best of all, white are 
the colors in vogue for the young girl. 
No matter how charming the heliotrope 
shade may seem, it should not be chosen 
fora young girl. And no matter how 
glowing and attractive a bright red 
fabric is, it is inartistic as a party 
dress and should on no account be 
chosen. In this connection it may be 
said that the prettiest of all party dresses 
for a young girl is the one made of 
white material.’’ 


Hats For Small Maidens. 


For children it is always well to 
make yoor design as simple as possible. 
Avoid two shades of ribbon, if one will 
do as well, and any unnecessary number 
of feathers and ornaments. 

Nothing is more becoming to the 
small girl than mull and lace. She can 
bear it in most delivate tints next to her 
fresh young skin, and it will add only 
new charms to her clear, laughing eyes. 

Plaited ribbon or silk is in great de- 
mand for brimless hats, and very little 
is needed besides, sometimes merely a 
rosette of lace being quite sufficient. If 
anything more is needed to give added 
chic, frills may always be used in con- 
trasting colors. 

Hats of mull are fashioned on wire 
frames, and a great advantage of the 
material is its soft, yielding quality, 
which makes it easy to place. If it is 
plaited in fine machine plaits, it may be 
laid about the crown and face without 
the least difficulty. 

A unique design for a curly headed 
miss has a straight crown of lace, stand- 
ing like a halo above the head, witha 
bow standing erect on each side, con- 
nected by a narrow band. The lace is 
that most becoming shade of ecru, and 
the ribbon is corn colored, scattered 
with smal] red roses. —Boston Journal. 


French Collets. 


Some of the diminutive autumn capes 
that only cover the shoulders are quite 
frequently finished with very long, nar- 
row stole fronts, or those that reach to 
the waist line only. Velvet, satin and 
moire are a]l used, with trimmings of 
chiffon or mousseline de soie, bat capes 
formed of the dress fabric or of ladies’ 
cloth are also fashionably used. It only 
requires two yards of silk to make one 
of these little French collets, with suffi- 
cient handsome jet and spangle passe- 
menterie to outline a yoke in points and 
cover the standing collar. When made 
of the dress goods of different gowns, a 
pretty variety is obtained, but econom- 
ical women with an ey@to general serv- 
ice choose a becoming black cape, either 
of satin, velvet or corded silk, knowing 
that it will do duty as a handsome wrap 
above whatever gown it may be worn. 
Of course it is always necessary. to have 
at least one atility costume, cape or 
jacket included, which will prove suita- 
ble at times when richer fabrics would 
look out of place. This season the lon- 
ger capes have a natty tailor air, with 
strapped fronts, braiding and small but- 
tons and flat gimps in rows. The golf 
capes are handsomer than ever.—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 


Mrs. Stowe as Grandmother. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, in The Atlan- 
tic, quotes from private letters written 
by Mrs. Stowe soon after the advent of 
her daughter’s baby, suggesting a new 
way of settling the woman question: 

“T am doing just what you say,’’ she 
wrote, “being first lady in waiting on 
his pew majesty. He is very pretty, 
very gracious and good, and his little 
mamma and he are a pair. lam getting 
to be an old fool of a grandma, and to 
think there is no bliss under heaven to 
compare with a baby.’’ Later she wrote 
on the same subject: ‘‘You ought to see 
my baby. I have discovered a way to 
end the women controversy. Let the 
women all say that they won’t take 
care of the babies till the laws are al- 
tered. One week of this discipline would 
bring all the men on their marrow 
bones. Only cell us what you want, they 
would say, and we will doit. Of course 
you may imazine me trailing after our 
little king—first granny in waiting!’’ 


Barmaids In England. 

The number of barmaids in England 
bas been reckoned at between 80,000 
and 90,000, and W. H. Wilkins tells us 
that on making investigations he found 
very few who disliked their calling or 
who were dissatisfied with their lot. 
He gives from his notebook a typical 
case. It is that of a serving girl in one 
of the largest bars in London, and this 
is her statement: ‘‘Like the work? Of 
course I like it,’’ she said, ‘‘and, what’s 
more, it likes me. Do you think’ ] 
should keep on with it if I didn’t like 
it?’ I get more money at this than I 
should at anything else, and, though I 
get a bit tired with standing so long, 
when I’m off duty I can do as I please, 
as a girl ought to do when she works so 
hard asI do. Oh, of course it has its 
drawbacks, but it’s a lot better than 
drudging as a ‘lady help,’ or being 
mewed up somewhere as a nursery gOov- 
erness, or click clicking with a type- 
writer all day long. Anyway, I see 
life.’’ 


The Bolero and Eton Jacket. 

Who will persuade the short, stout 
woman that the bolero and Eton jack- 
ets, with the clasping ceintures or gir- 
dies which accompany them and are 
now so much worn, are not for her? It 
is pathetic, says a New York fashion 
writer, the way women make them- 
selves unattractive by studying other 
women’s fashions instead of their own. 
Every woman who has reached the age 
of 25 has achieved by accident or inten- 
tion some time in her life a becoming 
toilet. It may have Been piecemeai—a 
hat that specially suited her, a gown 
that her friends spoke of, a jacket or 
mantle that she knew she looked well in 
—but let her remember the combination 
and forever dress on that model. It 
must be modified and adapted to the 
prevailing style, but a little care will 
do this, and in these days of infinite va- 
riety of fabric and garniture it is easy 





to avoid monotony. 


SHE PAINTED LI. 


Miss Ethel Mortlock of London Enjoys 
This Distinction. 
While in England Li Hung Chang 
did quite the delightful thing—he ar- 
ranged to sit for his portrait, and toa 
woman artist in the bargain. Miss 
Ethel Mortlock of London is the painter 
thus honored, but for that matter she 
has received high honors before. She 
has painted the portrait of every em- 
bassador who has come to London; her 
studio house is the rendezvous of all 
those distinguished in art and letters, 


and, though young, she is famous. 
When she was 16, she had a portrait 
hung ‘‘on the line’’ at Burlington House. 

Miss Mortlock met Li at Lord Salis- 
bury’s house, and Salisbury arranged 
for the sittings. The portrait is almost 
finished, and the canvas, which is al- 
ready framed, is of enormous size, as 
the picture is life size. 

When Li went to Miss Mortlock’s 
studio, he was attended by bis whole 
suit. He brought her a magnificent 
bunch of purple and white asters, tied 
with yelfow ribbon, a rol! of silk and a 
curious Chinese artist’s palette of jade. 

Li expressed a wish that Miss Mortlock 
should go to China and paint his wife 
and the empress. He told her he liked 
English women because “they did not 
put dirt on their faces.’’ Evidently Li 
does not understand artful occidental 
cosmetics. 





Education's Strides. 

Will J. Monroe, in The Journal of 
Education, has published a series of 
suggestive articles on the “Higher Edu- 
cation of Women In Europe.”’ He finds 
that no nation offers women such edu- 
cational opportunities as they enjoy in 
the United States. Germany he pro- 
nounces two centuries behind us. In 
Paris there are more foreign women stu- 
dents than glsewhere. Eng)and is enti- 
tled to second consideration. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, Finland and even 
Russia are in advance of Germany, Aus- 
tria or Hungary. Holland and Belgium 
admit women to university degrees, but 
Spain and Portugal have done little for 
their higher education. In Roumanisa 
women are admitted to the universities. 

In Switzerland not only the universi- 
ties, but the polytechnic schools, are open 
to women. In Italy, while women are 
excluded as students, they have been col- 
lege professors for centuries. The dark- 
est spots—the deserts as regards the 
higher education of women—are Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and Turkey. 
In the last named empire, except in the 
schools of the missionaries; women have 
no educational opportunities whatever. 





Women and Newspapers. 

“‘Women are accused of not reading 
the newspapers,’’ remarked a man re- 
cently, ‘‘but I have noticed that at 
least on the cars they read them much 
more than was formerly the case. On 
my daily ride into town from a subur- 
ban village I notice that the women 
who chance to be on the train are al- 
most without exception reading a morn- 
ing paper as eagerly as the men. At 
a summer resort where I spent a few 
weeks I noticed the newsstand was 
much patronized by the women of the 
place. If, as they say, magazines have 
got to yield to the growing demand and 
the better supply of newspapers, women 
are going to help in the revolution quite 
as much as men.’’—New York Times. 


The New Sleeves. 

Many nove! and pretty effects are em- 
ployed in decorating the tops of the naw 
sleeves, that are as close fitting from 
wrist to far above the elbow as they can 
comfortably*be worn. Vandykes, caps, 
trimmed and draped triangles of the 
dress goods, straps tabs, and epaulet- 
are all used, and much originality and 
skill] are evinced in the arrangement of 
various decorations for various individ- 
ual forms. 


Good Field For Women. 

An American woman who had an 
absorbing liking for trees began to study 
forestry. As knowledge increased, prac- 
tical landscape gardening appealed to 
her, and that too was studied, as wel] 
as the draining and clearing of land. 
At present this woman has two large 
estates under her direction, where large 
forces of men are engaged in carrying 
out her plans for beautifying and im- 
proving. 





The Princess of Wales introduced the 
Danish mode of fur trimming into 
England, and ever since winter gar- 
ments have not been correct without 
some sort of fur decoration. This year 
there is a decided craze for fur. 
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Joe Thomas lived on a farm in the 
country, and, although many boys would 
have thought themselves fortunate in 
having such a home, he was about as 
discontented a fellow as could be found. 

Some of the city boys who had visited 
him during the summer vacation, told 


be very 


about him he would go to the city, 
where he would have an opportunity of 
seeing life as it should be seen. 

Joe’s father wanted him to remain at 
home, learn to be a farmer, and settle 
down on the homestead as he himself 
had done. But Joe would not heed the 
advice. He was thoroughly discontent- 
ed, as many another, country boy has 
been, and his one purpose in life was to 
get into some city where he could wipe 
out the stain of ‘“‘greenness,’’ which he 
fancied every one could see. 

He finally succeeded in doing as he 
wanted to; a friend of his father procured 
for him a situation in a store where he 
could earn a trifle more than sufficient to 
pay for his board, and he left the broad 
acres, whereon he had toiled with a 
heavy heart because of his longing to 
get to the city, without asingle regret 
at parting from the dear ones at home. 
The farm house, nestling among the 
trees at the foot of the hill, looked 
dingy and shabby as he drove away from 
it to “see life as it should be seen,”’ and 
in the ripening grain and fruit he saw 
nothing but reminders of ignoble toil. 
According to Joe’s belief, life in the 
country was hardly less than a form of 
slavery, while it was only in the city 
that happiness could be found. 


country boys, who are beginning to 
think just as Joe Thomas thought, I 
want to tell you how he was disappoint- 


wise you will profit by his experience 

He found a boarding place, where the 
small, stuffy room, which was quite as 
good as any his fellow clerks had, offered 
a poor contrast to his cosy little chamber 
at home, fragrant with lavender scented 
linen, and as tidy as the apartment in 
the city was disorderly. 

Instead of looking out over fields of 
waving grain, tasseled corn or nodding 
buckwheat to the lofty hills beyond, 
whenhe was in his room he could see 
only a brick wall hardly fifty feet away. 
Instead of the fragrance of the flowers 
he had the odor of garbage from the un- 
swept streets, and instead of being lulled 
to sleep by the chirping of the crickets 
and the plaintive cries of the katydids, 
he was kept awake by the rattling of 
the street cars. At the table, the differ- 
ence between the food prepared by the 
servants in the boarding-house, aad that 
cooked by his mother, was so disap- 
pointing that it seemed to him he could 
never enjoy a meal again until he could 
get one at home. 

But all this was necessary training; he 
would rid himself of what the city boys 
called ‘‘greenners.”’ 

Joe had been told that a boy ona 
farm is obliged to work harder than one 
in astore in the city. Hecould see lit- 
tle or no difference, save that in the 
former case he labored in the open air, 
where everything was bright and health- 
ful around, while in the city he was 
shut out from the sunlight, and de- 
prived of the health-giving breeze, laden 
with the perfume of fruits and flowers. 
At night, instead of joining with the 
boys from the neighboring farms in 
husking or paring bees, candy pulls, 
coasting or skating, he was forced to re- 
main in his cheerless room, or walk 
about the streets, where the bustling 
crowds, intent only on business or their 
own pleasure, caused him to feel even 
more lonely than when he was entirely 
alone. 

He was not many days in learning 
that he had been “‘green’’ only from the 
city boys’ standpoint, and that, so far as 
country life was concerned, they were 
the ones who were green. 

After he had “seen life,’’ according to 
the ideas of his city friends, he wrote to 
his father, and the following is an ex- 
tract from his letter: “I am coming 
home to work on the farm. I did think 
that such labor was almost degrading; 
but I find that it is quite as honorable, 
and certainly more manly, than doing a 
woman’s work behind a counter. You 
need never fear that I shall ever again 
want to exchange the independent farm 
life for that of the city, and I am sure to 
be called green will trouble me no more. 
It is better, I think, to be of those who 
produce something in this world than of 
those who depend upon the production 
of others, and I now think that there 
can be no more manly calling than that 
of a farmer.” 

Joe went home, and he was wise in so 
doing, as wise as you will be, boys, if 
you remain on the farm, where you have 
the proud consciousness that you are do- 
ing far more good in the world than if 





you were ‘“‘seeing life’ in the city. 


What would become of the people in 
this world if all the farmers should sud- 
denly conclude that tilling the ground 


-| was not a sufficiently noble calling? 


When you are discontented with your 
lot, boys, remember that it is the farmer 





him that he was “green,” that he would | the whole. 


foolish to remain on a farm all | HOW BEN LENT A HAND. 


his life, and that if he had any spirit| 


Now, boys, and more especially you | 


ed in his bright dreams, and if you are} 


upon whom all the people in the world 


| depend for the actual necessaries of life; 


then you will understand that no calling 


|can be more honorable than that which 
lis actually and in fact the mainspring of 





| Here is a story of a little boy's heroism 
| in the storm which devastated the Sea 
Islands last August. 

When the waves rose and swept across 
| ee islands and the water burst open the 
bouse door and rushed in, bringing 
| boards, ducks, snakes and rubbish, the 
mother tied her baby on her shoulder 
and lifted her boy of six in her arms, 
To her 14-year-old daughter she said, 
“You must carry one child.” “Which, 
mother?” said the girl. The mother 
looked at the two, one of four years, one 
of two, unable to choose which to leave. 
Here Ben, her boy of 11, a little church 
member, as full of fun and frolic asa 
boy can well be, said, ‘‘Ma, Ill take the 
little one.”” “No, boy, you can’t; you 
can’t save yourself, let alone the child.” 
“I know I can’t,”’ answered Ben, “but 
Christ can.”’ “The water is too deep, 
it’s up to your shoulders now,” said the 
despairing mother. With a smile that 
gave the mother courage the boy swung 
the little one up on his shoulder. “Yes, 
it’s deep for true—Christ is a tall man, 
must be.” 

So they started. The anxious mother 
t kept calling to her children through the 
roar of the wind and The 
daughter kept up with her, but very soon 
Ben ceased to answer. 

When at length they reached rising 
ground she met her brother trying to 
force his horse through the water to her 
aid. He took her to his own house, but 
| of Ben there was no trace. 

When the tide went down next morn- 
| ing and she sat grieving for her lost 
|children, little Ben tramped into the 
house, saying, “Ain't I tell you true, 
ma?” He put his little charge into his 
mother’s arms. 

Surely Christ had guided the child 
who trusted in him. Had he followed 
his mother he would have soon been be- 
yond his depth and must have been 
drowned. But unconsciously he had 
turned aside and reached the bank, which 
had formed the plantation boundary in 
the old times. Along this he walked, 
waist deep in water; a step or two either 
sidé would have been fatal, but the 
child trod the narrow path in safety till 
he reached a house where the men, see- 
ing him, came down from the upper 
story and took the children. They were 
welcomed, dried and kept till morning. 

Probably Ben does not know the 
“Lend a Hand’’ mottoes, but his deed 
fulfils them well. 


waters. 





Dear Young Folks: I thought that I 
would write another letter to the Maine 
Farmer, as my last letter was printed. 
Mother and I started for Richmond early 
Tuesday morning. We got on the elec- 
tric car on State street at seven o’clock; 
we got off the car at Gardiner, where we 
took the steamer Gardiner. We had a 
very nice sail down the river. I saw a 
number of ice houses and I saw the Rich- 
mond ferry; we met the Kennebec 
steamer. I think that is a very nice 
steamer inside. I came in it from Bos- 
ton. We gotto Richmond all right and 
found the people at home that we went 
to see. We took dinner at Mrs. Libby’s. 
After dinner, Dr. Libby and his girl and 
I went to the Richmond fair; Mrs. Libby 
and mother went out calling while we 
were at the fair. Mrs. Libby’s son rode 
on his bicycle to the fair. I saw a num- 
ber of pretty things at the fair. I saw 
silk quilts, slippers, tidies, and I saw 
some very large squashes. I saw some 
of the most beautiful flowers. There 
was an organ there and a lady played on 
it. After we had tea we started for 
home on the 6.30 train; we reached home 
about 8 o’clock. When we reached Au- 
gusta, we took a ten-cent team up home. 
Mother brought four kittens up from 
Ocean Point; three of them are yellow, 
and one is white and yellow. They are 
very knowing kittens and mother thinks 
a great deal of them. I will close now. 

Good-bye, LULA BENNETT. 
Augusta. 





Dear Young Friends of the Young 
Folks’ Column: It has been a long time 
since I wrote. My papa is in Boston on 
a vacation for six weeks. I go to school 
and study reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
geography and grammar. We have 19 
scholars in our school. I have two sis- 
ters; their names are Sadie and Cora. 
Cora is 8 years old and Sadie is ten years 
old. Iam 11 years old; my little sister 
Sadie has gone down to the village to- 
day. Mamma is cooking. Well, I will 
close for this tinie; I live in Fairfield. 
Good-bye, Evvirna WARREN. 


The impurities in the blood which 
cause scrofulous eruptions are ee oe 
ly eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Try it. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 

Ma. C. 8. AYER, our ent, is now calling 
sen our subscribers ae Androscoggin and 
Oxford counties. ; 

Mr. J. W. Kevioaa, our Agent, s now 
calling upon our subscribers n Peno' scot 
county. 








The Standard Oil people are about to 
fight the ice trust onthe Hudso.. It 
will be a case of Greek meet Greel-. 





The Piscataquis Standard, a weekly 
paper published in Foxcroft, by the 
Standard Printing Co., has suspended. 





A Grammar school boy car.ies a re- 
volver to school, and puts in the noon 
hour with target practice. The “young 
idea” seems to be teaching himself how 
to shoot. 


Gen. George A. Sheridan of Louisiana, 
once a famous political speaker, who has 
stumped Maine in several campaigns, 
died at the National Soldiers’ Home in 
Washington, Thursday. 


A candidate for first Sefectman in a 
Connecticut town was defeated by the 
carefully organized effort of the wheel- 
men. He was opposed to the system of 
good roads that had been introduced, 
and was justly relegated to the rear. 


Mr. Vanderbilt, who owns the Defend- 
er, has just refused to sell her, and de- 
clared his intention of keeping her as 
she is, to defend the cup if there should 
be a challenge for next year, or, at least, 
serve as a trial horse. If there is no 
challenge he may race her on the other 
side. 














The reports from the farmers in Ohio 
and Indiana are alarmed over the losses 
from hog cholera. The corn crop is very 
large but the hogs are dying fast. The 
hog cholera has prevailed for some weeks, 
and during the past week the losses have 
not increased in the infected district, but 
the disease is becoming general through- 
out the Ohio valley. 





The death of flying machine Inventor 
Lilienthal, and the failure of his machine 
to fly, go to show, along with plenty 
of other instances, that aerial flight is 
practically as far off as ever. Professor 
Langley is said to have made a machine 
tbat will actually soar, but it is mysteri- 
ously hidden, and appears not to be 
doing any work. 





According to the statement of Otto G. 
Mayer & Co., of New York, the exports 
of apples to all ports abroad for the week 
ending Oct. 3, were as follows: To Liver- 
pool, 102,775 bbls; to London, 53,857 
bbls; to Glasgow, 26,009 bbls; to 
various other ports, 2,143 bbls; making a 
total export for the week of 184,784 bbls. 
The total exports for this season to 
October 3 have been about 600,000 bbls. 


It is said that a farmer, living less 
than a score of miles from Waterville, 
won’t patronize any more foreign stove 
manufacturing concerns. He fell a vic- 
tim to one of the mule-drawn, organ 
accompaniment combinations that have 
been doing the State of late, and having 
discovered that he had paid about twice 
as much as the stove was worth, he re- 
fused to set the thing up indoors, but left 
it in his yard, so that the neighbors 
might all see for themselves what dn 
idiotic performance he had indulged in. 








“The Atlanta Constitution” says that 
there is one town in Georgia with negro 
citizens exclusively, and another is being 
formed in Brooks county. F. M. Boyer 
and W. C. Greene of Albany, and G. A, 
Hutts, of Bainbridge, are at the head of 
thescheme. They have already purchased 
upward of 2,000 acres of land and ex- 
pect to buy 40,000 acres in all. There 
are now enlisted as colonists 200 families, 
representing 1,080 persons. A town has 
already been laid off on the land 
they have bought, and the work of 
building homes will be begun at 
once. 





Prof. Charles D. Woods, Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
the Maine State College, read a paper 
at the World’s Food Fair in Boston, 
Wednesday afternoon, on ‘Cereals as 
Foods.” He compared wheat, rye, 
maize and barley from the standpoint 
of their relative values, and called at- 
tention to the different methods of 
willing employed in the production of 
cereal flours, etc. He also discussed the 
composition, digestibility and food 
values of products made in different 
ways from different kinds of flour, and 
pointed out especially the difference 
between pastry, bread, graham and entire 
wheat flours.. He laid considerable stress 
upon the peculiar economy of this class 
of foods as compared with other food 
materials, as well as comparing different 
cereal products with each other. 





Congressman Reed will select a county 
in Maine for the experimental trial of 
the rural free delivery system which it is 
contemplated to inaugurate in this 
country. The last Congress appropriated 
$40,000 to be expended in such an inves- 
tigation to determine its practicability, 


and the meeting of the inspectors is the 
The 


first step taken in regard to it. 
scheme proposed is to establish a route 
in the rural districts of the county so 
that a messenger can cover it, by de- 
livering and collecting mail. The dis- 
tance to cover will bs large, and the de- 
livery will have atendency to abolish 
some of the small post offices. The resi- 
dents in these rural districts will be bene- 
fited, for the reason that their mail can 
be collected at their houses. How it 
works and how the people like it, will be 
Me pu considered. No innovation will 
forced on the country folks 
their will. es — 


and it was worth the cost. 


of 1861, and this is what will be done, by 
the patriots in every national crisis. 
union then was invincible, and their 
union will always be invincible. 


MEETING OF MENTAL GIANTS. 


On Wednesday there was a notable 
celebration in Galesburg, IIL, of one of 
the most important events in its history, 
and which has had a national significance 
—the 38th anniversary of the memorable 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. A tremendous 
crowd filled the city and the celebration 
was a grand success. Thesoldiers’ mon- 
ument at Hope cemetery was dedicated. 
Hon. Robert T. Lincoln of Chicago un- 
veiled the monument and delivered the 
address, in the course of which he said: 

“One great lesson to be learned from 
the lives of these men buried here and 
their comrades is, that there is no danger 
to the republic so great that it may not 
be overcome by the union of patriotism. 
Nothing can be so appalting as was the 
assault of those who wished to destroy 
it 35 years ago. In its defence blood was 
shed in torrents and treasure expended 
in inconceivable sums, but it was saved, 


This is what was done by the patriots 
The 


And 
now let us dedicate this monument to 
the memory of these patriots of Gales- 
burg and to patriotism. It is not a mon- 
ument of pride put up by the victors in 
the flush of their conquest. Since the 
close of the great trouble which it com- 
memorates victors and vanquished have 
by thousands and tens of thousands fol- 
lowed into the sleep of death under the 
peaceful shelter of their home. With 
few exceptions the names of those who 
were in high places of State on either 
side, or who led armies or corps or divis- 
ions in battle, or commanded squadrons 
on the sea, are in the great catalogue of 
the dead. To those who survive the 
memories brought up by an occasion like 
this, have long ceased to recall the exul- 
tation of victory on one side or the grief 
of defeat on the other. The reflections 
of more than 30 years have turned the 
once bitterly warring streams of senti- 
ment into one broad river, on whose cur- | 
rent is borne in safety and in glory the 
ship of State, and no one lives under the 
rotection of its flag who does not at 
eart rejoice that the rock of disunion 
was exploded from its path and the can- 
ker of human slavery torn from its frame- 
work.” 

In regard to the event, which was 
specially commemorated, Stephen A. 
Douglas was then United States Senator 
from Illinois, and a’talented and eloquent 
statesman, winning for himself the title 
of “Little Giant.” Abraham Lincoln 
challenged the ‘Little Giant” to joint 
debate, the challenge being sent on the 
24th of July. Douglas replied, propos- 
ing that they should meet at the towns 
of Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, Charles- 
town, Galesburg, Quincy and Alton, 
each speaker alternately to open and 
close the discussion, Douglas to speak 
one hour at Ottawa, Lincoln to reply for 
an hour and a half, and Douglas to make 
a half hour’s rejoinder. Lincoln, in a 
note dated July 31, accepted this pro- 
posal; “although by the terms,’’ he 
wrote, “you take four openings and 
closes to my three, I accede and thus 
close the arrangement.’’ These joint 
debates were to be held independently 
of individual speeches which both candi- 
dates were to make and did make else- 
where. 

Then ensued the most remarkable 
series of debates which has ever been held 
in this country. The opening debate 
took place at Ottawa, Aug. 21, 1858. 
The candidates met again at Freeport on 
the 28th, at Jonesboro Sept. 15, at 
Charleston Sept. 18 and at Galesburg, 
Quincy and Alton on Oct. 7, 13 and 15, 
respectively. They were battles between 
mental giants, bringing to bear Douglas’ 
marvelous mastery of the arts of debate 
and Lincoln’s straightforward logic and 
uncompromising honesty. Those de- 
bates made\Abraham Lincoln President 
of the United States. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of all England and Metropolitan, 
Right Honorable and Most Rev. Edward 
White Benson, D. D., and privy coun- 
cilor, died suddenly Sunday while at- 
tending divine service in the little village 
church at Harwarden, Eng., while occu- 
pying the pew of Mr. Gladstone. He 
was appointed to the Canterbury See in 
1882, and his salary was $75,000 a year. 
Mr. Gladstone was not present at the 
church, the weather being severe and 
causing him to remain athome, He was 
greatly distressed when informed of the 
death of the Archbisbop. They had 
been close friends a long time. The 
death was announced in many Episco- 
pal and other churches in London and 
the provinces at the evening services, 
and much regret was expressed every- 
where. He was esteemed by all sects 
for his moderation and broad-minded- 
ness, That Mr. Gladstone should out- 
live the Archbishop whom he appointed 
(and a much younger mar than he), 
shows that a manner of life which is 
freed from all excitement is not neces- 
sarily more conducive to longevity than 
the arduous and exciting career of a 
great political leader such as Mr. Glad- 
stone has been all his life and remains, 
even to-day. 








Mr. Gideon K. Staples, the veteran 
orchardist of Maine, died suddenly at his 
home in Temple, Wednesday, of heart 
disease. Mr. Staples was one of the first 
farmers in Maine to make orcharding a 
specialty. More than forty years ago he 
began to lay the foundations for the 
magnificent orchards for which his farms 
are now widely noted, and fruit from 
which is as famed in London and other 
foreign markets as in Boston and New 
York. This year it is estimated he has 
nearly 2000 barrels in his orchard, mostly 
of grafted fruits. He was well known 
over the State by his fine exhibitions of 
fruit at fairs. His age was 83 years. 
His wife and two sons survive him. 





One of the important events of the 
week is the announcement of the ship- 
ping of American wheat to India. It 
means a good price for that staple, and a 
good price for wheat means good prices 
for everything later on when the politi- 
cal agitation is over. America is the 
only great wheat-growing country where 
the crop is not short and inadequate for 
the demands of the home markets. 


Real wolf hunting will become fashion- 
able again in Maine. Elmer B. Parker, 
the Waterford stage driver, and several 
passengers, saw two wolves cross the 
highway just above the bridge near the 
town line between Norway and Water- 
ford. Several parties are hunting the 








ry 


ciently mature to grow, showing that 


seed abundantly before frost. As it 
does not usually grow in cultivated 


and along road sides, it is apt to be 


cause it is an unsightly weed and ex- 
ceedingly troublesome on account of its 
spiny bur-like fruits which cling to 
everything. 


prepared by Professor Harvey, botanist 
to the Maine State College Experiment 
Station, will be of interest to many of our 
readers. 


horny or yellowish with copious star 
shaped hairs. Leaves once or twice divid- 
ed, resembling those of the watermelon. 


ter with a short tube and obtuse lobes 
the lowest longer and 


curved inward at the beak. Fruit en- 
closed and adhering to the close fitting 


the Irish potato, Nightshade, Horse Net- 
tle and Jerusalem Cherry. 


A NEW MAINE WEED. 
The Buffalo Bur. 


The — of its Introduction. Its Habits 
and How it May Be Destroyed. 


We are indebted to the Maine State 
College Experiment Station for the fol- 
lowing account of the appearance of the 
Buffalo Bur in Maine, the description of 
the plant and its habits, and suggestions 
for the way in which the weed may be 
destroyed and its establishment in the 
State prevented. 
The Experiment Station received the 
following letter from Mr. Carll, accom- 
panied by a specimen which upon exam- 
ination proved to be the Buffalo Bur: 
Buxton, Me., Sept. 18, 1896. 
Dear Sir: I mail you in separate 
package a wicked looking weed. Will 


you kindly name it? Yours truly, 
Cc. C. CARLL. 


In a second letter Mr. Carl] stated that 
the weed was found growing where 
western corn had been screened; that 
quite a number of plants were found, 
and that he had pulled them all and 
thrown them in the road. The plants 
sent for examination were full grown 
and many burs upon them were sufli- 


this weed will mature in our climate and 


fields but flourishes best in waste places 


neglected until it gets a good foothold. 
We call attention to it particularly, be- 


The following account of the plant 


History. 
Native of the Western plains close to 
the mountains from Mexico nérthward 
to Nebraska. It was spread by buffalos, 
and for that reason has been called 
Buffalo Bur. Since the settlement of 
the country it has spread eastward along 
road sides and to long distances in seed 
and packing material. It is now found 
in most of the States in the Mississippi 
valley west of the river, and in many of 
the States farther East. It has also ap- 
peared in Europe, where it threaterts to 
become a troublesome weed. 
Description. 
Stem branching, a foot or two high, 


Flowers yellow, about an inch in diame- 


somewhat irregular. Stamens dissimilar, 
stouter, and 


very prickly calyx. Seeds thick, wavy, 
wrinkled. The plantis nearly related to 


It belongs to 
the Nightshade family (Botanical order 
Solonaceae), and its scientific name is 
Solanum rortrotu. 

Habits. 
Annual. Seeding late in Northern 
States. Seeds not abundant. Not usu- 
ally in well cultivated grounds but pre- 
ferring road ‘sides and waste places. 
The plant is bushy and in due West 
breaks off and is blown about by the 
winds. A coarse, prickly, potato like 
weed, producing round fruits covered 
with spines that become attached to the 
hair or wool of animals. 

Remedies. 2 
As the plant is an annual it would be 
destroyed in a single season if prevented 
from seeding. As itis liable to occur 
only sparingly in Maine about railroad 
stations or where western grain is 
handled, the scattering plants may be 
pulled up before they seed. If it should 
appear in fields from sowing western 
grain, then the patches should be care- 
fully cut before seeding. As the plants 
are apt to put out flowering branches 
about the roots after early cutting, a 
second cutting may be necessary. 





Heavily Insured. 

Big life insurances are numerous in 
Maine. As a general thing business men 
have liberal policies, ranging from $5000 
and upwards. Probably the heaviest in- 
sured person in the State is Mrs. Alice 
White of Gardiner, who has $175,000 on 
her life, although it is said that a Port- 
land man carries a life insurance of $250,- 
000. There are lots of Portland men 
heavily insured, among them: J. W. 
Fitzpatrick, $85,000; E. Greeley Spring, 
$125,000; F. H. Hazelton, $75,000; 
Weston F. Milliken, $65,000; Clinton L. 
Baxter, $50,000; George S. Hunt, $65,- 
000; John Marshall Brown, $50,000; 
James P. Baxter, Jr., $50,000; James H. 
McMullen, $50,000; Edward Tomlinson, 
$50,000; George F. Thurston, $50,000; 
Theodore C. Woodbury, $50,000; W. H. 
Gannett of Augusta has $70,000 on his 
life. Other heavily insured men are: 
Fred W. Ayer, $140,000, and E. R. Bur- 
pee, $100,000, of Bangor; Arthur Sewall, 
democratic candidate for Vice President, 
$50,000, and Galen C. Moses, $50,000, of 
Bath; Ara Cushman of Auburn, $50,000; 
James L. Doolittle, $50,000, and H. C. 
Baxter, $50,000 of Brunswick; James T. 
Davidson of York, $50,000; Thomas 
Sampson, $50,000, Winslow; Charles A. 
Marston, $75,000, of Skowhegan; T. N. 
Drake, $50,000, Pittsfield; H. C. Fuller, 
$50,000, Hartland; H. L. Pratt, $50,000, 
Lewiston; E. B. Mallett, $85,900, of 
Freeport. 


Early frosts interfered with the blue- 
berry canning season down east. All of 
the factories would have canned many 
more berries but for this set-back. It 
made a difference of a number of hun- 
dred bushels in the consumption of the 
berries, with a corresponding decrease 
in the revenues of the pickers. 








It is said a Farmington syndicate has 
purchased all the steamers on Rangeley 
lake owned and operated by Luther 
Nile, the “king farmer” of Rangeley. 
E. 8S. Dingley of Farmington is the only 
one of the syndicate thus far known. 


One of the speakers at the Sabbath 
observance meeting in Winthrop stated 
that she understood a church member 
in the town had bought a Sunday paper! 
Dreadful! And what if he had read it! 





FINAL REPORT ON CROPS. 


Secretary McKeen, of the State Board 
of Agriculture, has just issued his 
seventh bulletin for the season. This 
shows the condition of the mature crops, 
and the result is given by counties: 


Androscoggin County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 94 per cent.; 
sweet, 90 percent.; oats, yield in bushels, 
42, quality, 100 per cent.; rye, 21 bushels; 
barley, 25 bushels, quality, 75 per cent.; 
mixed grains, 92 per cent.; acreage of 
beans, 93 per cent., yield, 20 bushels; va- 
rieties, yellow eyes and pea beans; pota- 
to prospects, 87 per cent.; yield of ensi- 
lage, 12 tons; considerable rot reported 
on potatoes, noticeably the White Ele- 
phants; amount of stock fodder, 83 per 
cent. 

Aroostook County. 
Acreage of corn, 100 per cent.; oats, 
yield in bushels, 50, quality, 103 per 
cent.; peas, yield, 20 bushels, quality, 
125 per cent.; wheat, yield in bushels, 28, 
quality, 140 per cent.; barley, yield in 
bushels, 30, quality, 135 per cent.; mixed 
grains, yield, 48 bushels, quality, 125 per 
cent.; ac e of beans, 150 per cent., 
yield, 30 bushels; varieties, yellow eye, 
pea and kidney; potato prospects, 87 per 
cent.; slight rot on low ground; varie- 
ties, Rose and other early varieties; 
amount of stock fodder, 78 per cent. 

Cumberland County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 98 per cent.; 
sweet, 82 per cent.; yield of oats, 50 
bushels; barley, 30 bushels; mixed 
grains, 55 bushels; acreage of beans, 82 
per cent., yield, 20 bushels; varieties, 
yellow eyes and pea beans; potato pros- 
pects, 75 per cent.; yield of ensilage, 12 
tons; slight rot reported; varieties, Bur- 
bank, Hebron and Early Rose; per cent. 
of stock fodder, 95. 

Franklin County. 
Acreage of corn, yellow, 96 per cent. ; 
sweet, 32 per cent.; yield of oats, 40 
bushels, quality, 85 per cent.; peas, 90 
per cent.; wheat, 25 bushels; rye, 40 
bushels; mixed grains, 40 bushels; acre- 
age of beans, 90 per cent., yield, 20 bush- 
els; variety, yellow eyes; potato pros- 
pects, 93 per cent.; yield of ensilage, 8 
tons; considerable rot reported; all va- 
rieties affected; amount of stock fodder, 
80 per cent. 

Hancock County, 
Acreage of corn, yellow, 90 per cent.; 
sweet, 100 per cent.; yield of oats, 49 
bushels, quality, 85 per cent; peas, 100 
per cent.; wheat, 100 per cent.; rye, 100 
per cent.; barley, 35 bushels; mixed 
grains, 100 per cent.; acreage of beans, 
90 per cent., yield, 25 bushels, variety, 
yellow eyes; potatu prospects, 76 per 
cent.; yield of ensilage, 15 tons; much 
rot reported; all varieties are affected; 
amount of stock fodder, 85 per cent. 

Kennebec County. 
Acreage of corn, yellow, 105 per cent.; 
sweet, 75 per cent.; yield of oats, 42 
bushels, quality, 95 per cent.; barley, 
yield, 29 bushels, quality, 100 per cent.; 
mixed grains, yield, 38 bushels.; acreage 
of beans, 70 per cent.; yield, 20 bushels; 
variety, yellow eyes; potato prospects, 
76 per cent.; yield of ensilage, 16 tons; 
much rot reported; all varieties affected ; 
amount of stock fodder, 84 per cent. 
Knox County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 100; sweet, 
105; yield of oats, 30 bushels; barley, 30 
bushels; acreage of beans, 100 per cent. ; 
yield, 15 bushels; variety, yellow eyes; 
potato prospects, 82 per cent.; all varie- 
ties rotting badly; amount of stock fod- 
der, 105 per cent. 

Lincoln County. 
Acreage of corn, yellow, 83; sweet, 
105; yield of oats, 40 bushels, quality, 
95 per cent.; peas, 100 per cent.; wheat, 
25 bushels; rye, 25 bushels; barley, 32 
bushels; mixed grains, 35 bushels; acre- 
age of beans, 93 per cent., yield 15 
bushels; varieties, yellow eyes and pea 
beans; potato prospects, 83 per cent. 
All correspondents report some rot; all 
varieties affected; amount of stock fod- 
der, 82 per cent. 

Oxford County. 
Acreage of corn, yellow, 80 per cent.; 
sweet, 78; yield of oats, 32 bushels, 
quality, 93 per cent.; yield of peas, 20 
Sauheige quality, 85 per cent.; barley, 
25 bushels; mixed grains, 30 bushels; 
acreage of beans, 60 per cent., yield, 20 
bushels; varieties, yellow eyes and pea 
beans; potato prospects, 78 per cent.; 
yield of ensilage corn, 14 tons; potato 
rot quite general, mostly on early varie- 
ties; amount of stock fodder, 76 per 
cent. 

Penobscot County. 
Acreage of corn, yellow, 95 per cent.; 
sweet, 95; yield of oats, 44 bushels; 
wheat, 21 bushels; barley, 30 bushels; 
mixed grains, 39 bushels; acreage of 
beans, 96 per cent., yield 14 bushels; 
varieties, yellow eyes and pea beans; 
potato prospects, 81 per cent.; yield of 
ensilage, 10 tons; much rot reported, all 
varieties except Dakota Reds; amount 
of stock fodder, 87 per cent. 

Piscataquis County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 119 per cent. ; 
sweet, 100 per cent.; yield of oats, 34 
bushels; yield of barley, 30 bushels; 
yield of mixed grains, 36 bushels; acre- 
age of beans, 100 per cent., yield 15 
bushels; varieties, yellow eyes and pea 
beans; potato prospects, 85 per cent.; 
slight rot reported on early varieties; 
amount of stock fodder, 76 per cent. 

Sagadahoc County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 97 per cent.; 
sweet, 75 per cent.; yield of oats, 41 
bushels, quality 120 per cent.; peas, 20 
bushels; wheat, 25 bushels; barley, 32 
bushels; mixed grain, 40 bushels; acre- 
age of beans, 57 per cent., yield, 23 
bushels, variety, yellow eyes; potato 
prospects, 88 per cent.; yield of ensilage 
corn, 10 tons; considerable rot reported, 
all varieties affected; amount of stock 
fodder, 70 per cent. 

Somerset County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 98 per cent.; 
sweet, 94 per cent.; yield of oats, 36 
bushels, quality, 102 per cent.; barley, 
28 bushels, quality, 100 per cent.; mixed 
grain, 40 bushels, quality, 105 per cent. ; 
ac of beans, 81 per cent., yield, 21 
bushels, variety, yellow eyes; potato 
prospects, 81 per cent.; yield of ensilage, 
22 tons; slight rot reported on potatoes, 
early varieties mostly affected; amount 
of stock fodder, 82 per cent. 

Waldo County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 110 per cent. ; 
sweet, 98 per cent.; yield of oats, 38 
bushels; barley, 30 bushels; mixed grain; 
32 bushels; acreage of beans, 94 per 
cent., yield, 20 bushels; varieties, yellow 
eyes, white wonders and pea beans; po- 
tato prospects, 61 per cent.; yield of 
ensilage, 16 tons; considerable rot re- 
ported; all varieties affected; amount of 
stock fodder, 78 per cent. 

Washington County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 94 per cent.; 
sweet, 83 per cent.; yield of oats, 40 
bushels; wheat, 22 bushels; barley, 32 
bushels; mixed grain, 40 bushels; acre- 
age of beans, 100 per cent., yield, 20 
bushels; varieties, Jacob's cattle and 
yellow eyes; potato prospects, 93 per 
cent.; much rot reported, all varieties 
affected; amount of stock fodder, 87 per 
cent. 

York County. 

Acreage of corn, yellow, 78 per cent.; 
sweet, 68 per cent; acreage of beans, 75 
per cent., yield, ms bushels; varieties, 
pea, yellow eyes, soja; potato prospects, 

; yield of —. 20 tons; 
reported. y on early 


varieties; amount of stock fodder, 88 


corn, ow, 95 per cent.; sweet, 85 per 
cent. Bes of oats, 40 bushels; qu 
97 per cent.; yield of peas, 20 bushels; 
yield of wheat, 23 bushels; yield of rye, 
24 bushels; yield of barley, 30 bushels; 
yield of mixed grain; 40 bushels; acre- 
age of beans, 89 per cent.; yield, 20 
bushels; potato prospects, 82 per cent.; 
yield of ensilage, 14 tons; amount of 
stock fodder, 84 per cent. More or less 
potato rot is reported from every county 
in the State, the early varieties being 
affected the most, butin a majority of 
the counties all varieties are more or less 
affected. 





. Association. 

The American Missionary Association, 
representing the Congregational churches 
of the United States, will hold its fiftieth 
anniversary in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Oct. 20th to 22d. Distinguished speak- 
ers, male and female, will deliver ad- 
dresses. 

The leading railroads have granted re- 

duced rates. 
Inquiries” concerning entertainment 
should be addressed to Rev. Charles H. 
Beale, D. D., Chairman Committee of 
Entertainment, 33 Waverley street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

The American Missionary Association 
does the missionary work of the Congre- 
gational churches for ten millions of 
people, white and black, in the lowlands 
and mountains of the South, and for the 
Indians of the Interior and the West, the 
Chinese on the Pacific coast, and the 
Eskimo in Alaska. Its work is that of 
Christianity and education. Its methods 
are those of the school and the church, 
the shop and the farm. 

Its vast educational work includes 
several great institutions in the Southern 
lowlands, efficient and prosperous moun- 
tain schools in the mountains, Indian 
training schools in the West, and more 
than a hundred other normal, industrial, 
graded and primary schools, with over 
four hundred instructors and nearly 
thirteen thousand students and pupils. 
Its church work is a missionary service 
almost entirely among the very poor. In 
the Indian fields it is having wonderful 
growth. In the Chinese fields nearly 
two hundred pagans have come into the 
Christian life. In the Southern moun- 
tains there is a most interesting move- 
ment of the people towards the Congre- 
gational way. In the Southern lowlands 
there are well-organized churches in 
many large towns and cities, as well as 
in the rural regions. There are wide- 
spread church missions in the form of 
evangelistic meetings and Christian En- 
deavor services, home visitation and way- 
side work. It plants and sustains Sun- 
day schools with over seventeen thou- 
sand scholars. 

For the first time in many years the 
Association is seriously in debt. All 
Congregationalists are specially invited 
to the Jubilee Meetings in Boston. 





World’s Increasing Population. 
The astonishing growth of European 
cities in the last twenty years is but part 
of a movement in population which is 
general throughout civilized countries. 
It is certainiy unprecedented in history. 

In this country the increase from 50,- 
000,000 to 70,000,009 in less than two de- 
cades is paralleled by Germany, which has 
increased from 30,000,000 to 52,000,000 
since the Franco-Prussian war. England 
shows a like increase, confined chiefly to 
the cities. While Ireland, Italy and 
Spain are not so responsive to the move- 
ment, it is for causes too well under- 
stood to make their cases seem ex- 
ceptional to the rule, that the great scien- 
tific and mechanical improvements of 
the century are making it possible for 
the world to produce and support a 
larger population than was dreamed of 
even by the most pronounced opponents 
of Malthusianism in their controversies 
with the ignorant theorists, who believed 
that the limit of population had been or 
was about to be reached. 

According to Mulhall, the total popu- 
lation of the earth in the time of Augus- 
tus Cesar did not exceed 54,000,000, so 
that in the United States we now have 
more people than the earth contained 
when the empire of the Cwsars was at 
its greatest. 

According to the same authority the 
population of Europe was only 50,000,- 
000 in the fifteenth century, while now it 
is estimated at over 357,000,000 people, 
whose average of living is far higher 
than that of the age of Augustus, or than 
that of the fifteenth century. 

It is becoming a more and more self- 
evident proposition that the increase of 
civilization is not only accompanied by, 
but is dependent on an increase in popu- 
lation. And no fact in economic history 
is of more far-reaching importance, 


An Expensive Harness. 

The most expensive set of harness 
ever made was 4 double set ordered by 
the late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. It 
was mounted in solid gold, hammered 
and chased, and richly inlaid with tur- 
quoise, ruby and diamonds, its cost 
being $75,000. The present Gaekwar of 
Baroda ordered a set of state harness for 
eight horses, similarly mounted, but 
much fewer precious stones; its cost 
was $125,000. The sets of harness used 
for the carriage horses taking part in the 
state processions in connection with the 
recent coronation of the Czar of Russia 
cost $500,000, there being twenty-two 
sets for six horses each. Fifty thousand 
dollars was the cost of aset of harness 
made for Napoleon I., and a set for 
Napoleon III. was almost as expensive. 
Inthe making of the set for the latter, 
2,000 morocco skins were used, besides 
magnificent gold work of every descrip- 
tion. The present Khedive of Egypt 
paid $10,000 for a set of harness made in 
London, 


The Fish Fair at Campobello, this 
year, bids fair to eclipse any of the past. 
The promoters are sparing no pains in 
making it a success. Besides the regu- 
lar sports, and small boat races, there 
will be a free-for-all race for the large 
boats of Quoddy. This will be the 
chance of the season for deciding whose 
is the fastest boat. 


All kite flying records were broken 
Thursday, at the Blue Hill observatory 
in Milton, Mass., where nine kites, at- 
tacked to three miles of piano wire, car- 
ried a small box containing a number 


of meteorological instruments to the 
height of 9385 feet above sea level, 

















wolves. 


Doubly awful! 


the hill itself being 625 feet high. 


CITY NEWS, 

—Mr. H. J. Waugh of this city has 
raised an apple weighing 18 ounces. 

—Some of the children in the State 
Street school, on Tuesday gave their 
teachers liberal fruit showers. 

—Hon. H. M. Heath has returned from 
his hunting trip. He had poor weather, 
and returns with more health than game. 

—Miss Addie E. Weeks, the sweet 
soprano, has been engaged fo sing at the 
Universalist church in Hallowell. 

—Good flour barrels, suitable for pack- 
ing apples, bring twenty cents each. 
There is a big demand for them. 

—The Cony High school foot ball 
eleven went to Vassalboro, Saturday, 
and defeated the Oak Grove seminary 
team by a score of 6 to 0. 

—An increase in the cost of flour fol- 
lows the advance in the price of wheat. 
The advance willrun from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per barrel. 

—Editor George H. Gilman of the 
Aroostook Pioneer, Houlton, representa- 
tive elect, will have his team in the city 
during the winter, and will take recrea- 
tion along with his legislative duties. 

—Governor Powers has rented rooms 
at Mrs. Charles Brick’s, opposite the 
Augusta House, where he will reside 
with his family during the Legislative 
session. 

—Mr. Charles E. Saunders of this city 
has brought into this office some excel- 
lent varieties of apples of his own rais- 
ing, among them some handsome Bald- 
wins. 

—tTrinity Conmmandery, K. T., of this 
city has commenced raising a fund to pay 
the expenses ofatrip to the triennial 
conclave at Pittsburg in October, 1898. 
It is expected that the party will number 
150 Sir Knights. 

—Repairs on dwelling houses, and fix- 
ing up the premises about them, have 
become * contageous in this city. Our 
city is a model one, and no mistake. 
Visitors notice this, and all these things 
give the city a good name. 

—lInvitations have been received in 
this city for the marriage of Susan Gill, 
daughter of Gen. Luther Stephenson, to 
Mr. George Ashley Mitchell, which is to 
take place Tuesday evening, Oct. 20, at 
8 o’clock. at the residence of the bride’s 
father at the National Home, Togus. 

—Judge Whitehouse and Hon. L. T. 
Carleton, commissioner of fish and game, 
arrived in Foxcroft, Wednesday evening, 
from their hunting trip above Moose- 
head Lake. They penetrated the wilder- 
ness as faras Eagle Lake and then re- 
turned down the east branch of the 
Penobscot river. They found the 
weather unpropitious and failed to 
secure any large game. 

—The railroad commissioners held a 
hearing in this city, Wednesday, on the 
petition of the Brunswick street railway 
to cross the tracks of the M. C. R. R. at 
Main street, Brunswick. The commis- 
sioners decided that the street railroad 
be permitted to cross at grade, they pay- 
ing for the crossing frogs, signal masts 
and for maintaining the same. Each 
road pays one-half the costs of a signal 
tender. 

—Two cargoes of deals have been re- 
ceived by the Cushnoc Fibre Co., from 
St. John this fall for manufacture into 
paper stock at the company’s mills on 
the east side. It was all sawed lumber, 
but of course not first quality. There is 
no waste, as with ordinary pulp wood 
that comes down the river, but it must 
have been purchased very low. This 
bringing of pulp material from the prov- 
inces is an innovation on the Kennebec, 
and is creating much interest among the 
lumbermen and timber land owners. 

—They are having the same discussion 
concerning the Brunswick and Topsham 
electric railroad that they had here when 
our road was 9 PE that 
the cars would drive all the teams off 
the streets, spoil trade, etc. Even one 
eminent physician in Brunswick is qu%t- 
ed as saying that there are not doctors 
enough in Brunswick to set the broken 
bones that will resuit from the cars. 
And we have no doubt the experience of 
our Brunswick aud Topsham friends will 
tally with the experience here. Those 
who once cursed the cars are patronizing 
them, and would not be without them 
for any price; teams crowd our business 
street, and it-is rare that a horse is 
frightened, and everything moves on 
serenely. 

—The Court at Auburn on Wednesday 
directed that Joseph B. Holt, the Me- 
chanic Falls murderer, be brought to the 
Insane Hospital in this city for observa- 
tion. His defenve was the plea of in- 
sanity. Judge Foster dictated the fol- 
lowing entry to be made on the docket 
in Holt’s case: 

“The respondent is ordered into the 
care of the Superintendent of the Insane 
Hospital, to be detained and observed by 
him until further order of court, that 
the truth or falsity of the plea may be 
ascertained. This order is made by the 
Court after motion by the Attorney 
General.” 

Holt, it will be remembered, cut his 
child’s throat with a butcher knife, al- 
most severing the head from the body, 
and then made a desperate effort to end 
his own life in the same way. He didn't 
succeed, however, although he inflicted 
a terrible gash in his neck. 





Superior Court at Augusta. 

W. P. Stewart et al. vs. Charles H. 
Nelson. Verdict for plaintiff for $62. 

Horace H. Pierce vs. Robert A. Pack- 
ard. To recover a balance of $49.34 for 
hauling granite and other labor. Verdict 
for plaintiff for $29.76. 

Henry Light, who pleaded guilty to an 
assault and battery upon the little girl 
by runniog over her with his team, in 
this city, was sentenced to pay a fine of 
$50 and costs, and in default of payment, 
four months in jail. 

George Carson, on a liquor case, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $150 and costs, 
and in default of payment, imprison- 
ment for six months in jail. 

William Cooper, alias Sanderson, 
pleaded guilty to an indictment for lar- 
ceny, and was fined $100 and costs. 
This is the man who practiced the flim- 
flam game on Mrs. Leighton, the dry 
goods dealer of,this city, and others. 

Jvhn Hersom, found guilty by the 
jury of an assault with intent to kill, 
upon F. M. Bowman, gave bail in the 
sum of $1000, and was released 
from arrest. His case will be 
carried to the law court on exceptions. 





On account of the stormy and threaten- 
ing weather, the Fair at Topsham was 
set forward one day. Yesterday 


(Wednesday) was observed as the first 
dav, and the Fair will continue to-day 
and tomorrow. There is a large show 
of stock on the grounds, and a complete 
exhibition ia all departments is prom- 
ised. 


A Biddeford lady found at her door on 
opening one morning a little package, 
upon the wrapper of which was scrawled, 
“God has got on tome.” Inside was 
found a gold watch and chain stolen 








from the house several months ago. 
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rilla, “Sales Talk,” and 

show that this medi- 

cine has enjoyed public confidence and 
patronage to a greater extent than accorq. 
ed any other proprietary medicine. This 
is simply because it possesses greater 
merit and produces greater cures than 
any other. It is not what we say, but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that tells 
the story. All advertisements of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, like Hood’s Sarsaparilla jt. 
self, are honest. We have never deceived 
the public, and this with its superlative 
medicinal merit, is why the people have 
abiding confidence in it, and buy 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Almost to the exclusion of all others. Try jt, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass" 


vege... are the only pills to ta) 
h Hood's Sarsa; 














—The Odd Fellows raised about s20» 
at their fair in Gardiner. 

—A union Sabbath school has beep 
organized at Granite Hill, Hallowell, by 
Mr. Jenkins of the American Sabbath 
School Union. 

—Reduction of the working time of 
the Maine Central shops in Waterville 
from 10 to 9 hours per day, went into 
effect Monday. Over 200 men are affect. 
ed by the cut down. 

—The widow of Dr. H. P. Torsey died, 
Tuesday morning, at Kent’s Hill. Some 
$10,000 of her husband’s estate goes to 
Kent’s Hill Seminary. 

—Mr. C. C. Richardson has beep 
chosen Principal of the Waterville high 
school. He graduated from Colby in the 
class of ’87, and has since devoted him. 
self to teaching. He has declined the 
offer. 

—William Fairfield of East Vassalboro 
fell from an apple tree striking on his 
head and shoulders. It was at first 
thought the fall would prove fatal, but 
Mr. Fairfield has seemed to be improv. 
ing, and it is hoped will recover. 


—Captain Anthony Sprague died at his 
home in Gardiner, Monday evening. He 
returned from Portland, Saturday, where 
he had been to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion, from which he never recovered. He 
is survived by a wife and one daughter, 

—Sheriff McNally is on the trail of 
the gang of thieves who have been doing 
such successful work in the north part 
of Clinton, also in Canaan and Pittsfield, 


robbing hen roosts, clothes lines, and 
stealing anything they can get their 
hands on. 

—In Waterville, Wednesday evening, 
the wedding of Miss Helen Green Libby, 


daughter of Mr. I. C. Libby, and Dr. Wm. 
Moore Pulsifer occurred. Theceremony 
was atterded by many of the society 
people in Waterville, and there were a 
number of people present from out of 


town. 
—Sunday morning, while Mrs. Helen 


Baxter of Winslow was dressing for 
church her clothing caught fire from the 
stove, and before it could be extinguished 
her limbs and body were terribly burned. 


The fact that she wore corsets was all 
that saved her life, as they kept the 
flames from her body. 

—The Fair at Riverside, Saturday, 
was a grand success. The exhibit of 
fruit was one of the finest, if not the 
finest, that has ever been seen there, 
The stock exhibit was very light. The 
hall was crowded all day, and the ex- 
hibits compared favorably with former 
years. 

—-Last Saturday the liitle three years 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. Hurd of Water- 
ville swallowed a pin, and at once began 
to experience terrible pain. Surgeons 
were hastily summoned, but nothing 
could be done for the little fellow, 
and he continued to suffer the most 
fearful agony until late that night, when 
death came to his relief. 

—One evening, recently, as Mrs. A. D). 
King of North Monmouth was driving 
home from the Centre, she was run into 
by a team driven by a young man from 
Winthrop, who, in connection with 
another one of the same kind, was taking 
up the whole of the road. Mrs. King 
was thrown from her buggy and quite 
seriously injured. 

—Orin Cottle, a well known resident 
of Granite Hill, Hallowell, lost $500 or 
$400 in bills on Water street, Friday 
evening. He removed his bill book from 
his pocket while in the post office to pay 
a box rent, and on coming out of the 
office placed it under his arm. In a mo- 
ment he discovered that the book was 
gone. 

—The Y. M. C. A. State Convention 
will be held at Waterville, Oct. 16-18 in 
clusive. Among those who will be 
present and take part may be mentioned 
J. G. Blake, President of the Y. M. ©. A. 
of Bangor, whose subject will be “The 
Financial Problem;’ Dr. D. A. Robin- 
son, ‘Physical Work;” and Mrs. N. E. 
Bragg. 

—Monday morning, at about 3 o'clock, 
a barn on the Longfellow place, near 
Winthrop Centre, was burned. The 
barn had been used principally for stor 
ing empty apple barrels. The fire #8 
supposed to have been caused by ince 
diarism. It was on this farm that two 
years ago about $1200 worth of apples 
were produced. 

—A narrow escape from a confiagra 
tion in Farmingdale was had, Monday 
morning. One of the neighbors of H. 
W. Jewett on looking out of the window 
saw the roof about the chimney 4!ire. 
An alarm was at once given, and by the 
diligent use of the garden hose the fiame 
was extinguished before any damage 
was done, and before the alarm wa 
sounded. 

—Hon. William T. Haines will at once 
begin work on the foundation of 4 »¢¥ 
brick block on Common street, betwee? 
the Masonic Temple and Front street, 
Waterville. The block will be two st 
ries high. It will contain three stores 
op the ground floor and on the secon’ 
will be three sets of offices on the front 
and a society hall in the rear. The store 
next to the Masonic Temple wil! be 
leased to the government as soon as com 
pleted to be used as an addition to the 
post office. p 

—Leonard A. Furbush committed su 
cide by hanging at his home at the 
corner of Appleton and Front streets, 
Waterville, Friday afternoon. His wife, 
who works in Hathaway's shirt factory, 
went to her home for something, and 0° 
stepping into the shed was horrified te 
see the body of her husband hanging 
from one of the floor timbers overhead. 
Mr. Furbush was 59 years of age. He 
moved to Waterville from Searsport 
about four years ago, and has been _ 
ployed most of the time as a painter 
the Maine Central repair shop. 


It now looks as though nearly or 
000 feet of lumber of various kinds wil 


be cut on Aroostook waters this a? 
winter. Todo this it will require 


labor of 1,200 men. 
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tems of Maine Aetvs. 


The Dexter woolen mills have started 
with a small crew, getting out samples. 








Mr. John 8. Elliot,a prominent Bath | 


citizen, died last week. He was about 
60 years old. 
J. L. Woodman has been appointed 
Postmaster at Washburn, vice A. L 
Hatch, deceased. 
A gang of boy burglars who haye 
been operating in Portland during the 
last week, have been arrested by the 
police. 
Frank Robinson, the last of the 
quartette of burglars operating in Bar 
Harbor, was captufed, Wednesday night, 
in Ellsworth. 
C. A. Lovejoy of North Leeds had a 
paralytic shoek on the train while re- 
turning from Lewiston. Hé was con- 
veyed to his home and ig now in a criti- 
cai condition, not being able to speak. 
As J. L. Palmer of Palmyra was driv- 
ing home his herd of dairy cows from 
the fair last week, one cow was so badly 
choked by an apple picked up by the 
roadside, that he was obliged to kill her. 
S. H. Lisk,. who fired three shots at 
Harry Turner, without effect, last week, 
was before the court, in Westbrook, Mon- 
day, and was placed under $2000 bonds 
to keep the peace. 
Thursday night a bold attempt was 
made to break into the house of Mr. 
Charles J. Williams at Willard. The 
burglars were frightened away from some 
cause, perhaps by the presence of a dog 
in the house. 
There seems to be a good demand for 
pickled herring just now, judging by the 
large lots that are being sent forward by 
every steamer. The Boston Fish Bureau, 
on Saturday, quoted this stock as scarce, 
and worth from $3.00 to $3.25 per barrel. 
Regardless of the stagnation in the 
sardine industry, new factories are 
springing up constantly. Another one 
is contemplated at Lubec by two young 
men, sons of Capt. and Engineer Edge- 
comb of Lubec. 
The Grand Jury at Machias was dis- 
charged Saturday. It reported one in- 
dictment for forgery, four for larceny, 
two for adultery, and 24 against rum 
sellers, the latter mostly in places on the 
Canadian frontier. 
Mr. E. E. Ring of Orono, who fractured 
his kneepan by a fall some time ago, is 
getting along nicely and expects to be 
out of doors in a few weeks. It is 
thought that he will escape any perma- 
nent ill results from the injury. 
Patents have been granted to Curtis 
F. Babcock of Auburn on a heel trim- 
ming pattern and holding service there- 
for; Howard H. Homer, Franklin, sled 
propeller; Charles O. Ray, Gray, pad 
holder for lasting machines. 
The Grenier murder case on trial in 
Auburn came to a termination Thursday 
afternoon. Henri Grenier pleaded guilty 
to manslaughter and was sentenced to 
four years in State prison. The indict- 
ment for murder was nol prossed and re- 
duced to manslaughter. 
Elbridge G. 8S. Ricker, real estate dealer, 
was before the Portland Municipal Court, 
Friday forenoon, charged with attempt- 
ing to defraud Benjamin F. Sanborn of 
Deering in a real estate transaction. He 
was bound over to the superior court. 
He furnished surety. 
Mr. Asa Downs of Mechanic Falls, 
who was thrown from his carriage, 
striking on his head and shoulders, 
Tuesday of last week, died Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Downs was 72 years of 
age, and was arespected citizen of the 
village. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter, living in Lynn, Mass. 


The bark Henry A. Litchfield of Reck- | é 


land, from Brunswick, Ga., to New York, 
with lumber, went ashore in Chesapeake 
Bay, early Sunday morning. The indi- 
cations are that she wil! be a total wreck. 
The captain and steward are abroad and 
the rest of the crew are in Norfolk. The 
crew succeeded in reaching the land in 
boats. 


George Felton of Paris was taken to 
South Paris, Wednesday, by officer Pen- 
ley, charged with assault on the officer. 
It is alleged that while attending the 
Bryant’s Pond Fair, somewhat intoxi- 
cated, he began to turn Ezra Stevens’ 
horses loose, and knocked down several 
men, including Deputy Sheriff Milton 
Penley, when they tried to stop him. 
He was finally subdued and handcuffed. 

The shadow of crime has been lifted 
from the three Indians, Lola T. Lola, 
John Stevens and Wallace Mitchell, who 
were held for the alleged murder of 
Michael McMonagle, the foundryman of 
St. Andrews, N. B. The case was 
brought up in court at Machias, Friday, 
before Judge Strout. The grand jury 
listened to all the evidence, but there 
did not seem to be sufficient reason for 
holding the prisoners for trial, and Judge 
Strout discharged them, 

Dexter 8S. Rice, a well known citizen of 
Portland, shot himself through the head 
Friday night, and was instantly killed. 
The facts of the suicide were not learned 
until Saturday noon, and the news came 
as a great shock. Mr. Rice, who had 

m in extremely poor health for a 
period that covered several years, had 
seemed of late brighter than usual. 
the afternoon he told Mrs. Rice that he 
was going out to Oakdale to make a call 
onafriend. He started away in seem- 


i a ai a ot el i a oe 


4 


In| 4 


ingly bright spirits and nothing was | &€ 


thought of the circumstance. 
Mr. W. J. Royer, the well known gro- 


ceryman at the corner of Pearl and Cum- | “ 


berland streets, lives on Preble street, 


South Portland. His house was entered th 


by burglars, Wednesday night. 
took Mr. Royer’s trousers out of his room 
and stole from them a wad of bills 
amounting to $26, that he carried in his 
pocket, and also a dollar’s worth of ferry 
tickets he had recently purchased. The 
loss Mr. Royer most felt was that of an 
elegant gold watch and chain. Pieces 
of candle were found about the house 
showing how deliberately the burglars 
went to work. ' 


While tending his lobster traps, Mon- 
day morning, Fred Lurvey came upon 
the body of Alexander Davis of St. 
George on the beach near the south ma- 
rine railway at Rockland. He was lying 


They | 


face downward on the rockweed, and on | ha 


examination it was thought that he had 
probably been drowned within twenty- 
four hours, and was washed ashore at 
the last high tide. Davis had been stay- 
ing in the city and left his son's house, 
Thursday, since which he bad not put in 
an appearance. He was suffering men- 
tally and probably committed suicide 
<2 oat cause. He was about 75 years 


The biggest blast ever known in Maine | ! 
0 





— fired at noon, Tuesday, at Long a 
Ove quarry of Booth Bros. and Hurri- 
cane Granite Co., near Rockland. Prep- | ¥! 
‘rations have been going on since Janu- | 9 
ary. Over nine tons of powder were used. 
shaft went down 65 feet and then| ° 
branched about 25 feet east and west, | °F 
=< a short line crossed the ends of these | ho 
Shafts. The powder was placed at each | Jo 
= the four ends. At noon the wire was 2.0 
. >uched, and many spectators standing |. 
: fa mile away, saw a vast mass of|'* 
ock, trees earth rise some 50 feet in | #> 
air and then settle back. It is esti-| is: 
morn, that about 400 tons of rock was| fiir 
mys was very successful wh 
Miss Helen King, @ lady about fifty Ca 
years of was found dead in the arti-| * £ 
wa at Maple Grove Cemetery, | Gil 
echanic Falls, on evening, | an 
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¥temrs of Haine Hetws. 


The Dexter woolen mills have started 
with a small crew, getting out samples. 

Mr. John S. Elliot, a prominent Bath 
citizen, died last week. He was about 
60 years old. 

J. L. Woodman has been appointed 
Postmaster at Washburn, vice A. L. 
Hatch, deceased. 

A gang of boy burglars who haye 
been operating in Portland during the 
last week, have been arrested by the 
police. 

Frank Robinson, the last of the 
quartette of burglars operating in Bar 
Harbor, was captufed, Wednesday night, 
in Ellsworth, 

Cc. A. Lovejo 








of North Leeds had a 
paralytic shoek on the train while re- 
turning from Lewiston. Hé was con- 
veyed to his home and ig now in a criti- 
cai condition, not being able to speak. 

As J. L. Palmer of Palmyra was driv- 
ing home his herd of dairy cows from 
the fair last week, one cow was so badly 
choked by an apple picked up by the 
roadside, that he was obliged to kill her. 

S. H. Lisk, who fired three shots at 
Harry Turner, without effect, last week, 
was before the court, in Westbrook, Mon- 
day, and was placed under $2000 bonds 
to keep the peace. 

Thursday night a bold attempt was 
made to break into the house of Mr. 
Charles J. Williams at Willard. The 
burglars were frightened away from some 
cause, perhaps by the presence of a dog 
in the house. 

There seems to be a good demand for 
pickled herring just now, judging by the 
large lots that are being sent forward by 
every steamer. The Boston Fish Bureau, 
on Saturday, quoted this stock as scarce, 
and worth from $3.00 to $3.25 per barrel. 

Regardless of the stagnation in the 
sardine industry, new factories are 
springing up constantly. Another one 
is contemplated at Lubec by two young 
men, sons of Capt. and Engineer Edge- 
comb of Lubec. 

The Grand Jury at Machias was dis- 
charged Saturday. It reported one in- 
dictment for forgery, four for larceny, 
two for adultery, and 24 against rum 
sellers, the latter mostly in places on the 
Canadian frontier. 

Mr. E. E. Ring of Orono, who fractured 
his kneepan by a fall some time ago, is 
getting along nicely and expects to be 
out of doors in a few weeks. It is 
thought that he will escape any perma- 
nent ill results from the injury. 

Patents have been granted to Curtis 
F. Babcock of Auburn on a heel trim- 
ming pattern and holding service there- 
for; Howard H. Homer, Franklin, sled 
propeller; Charles O. Ray, Gray, pad 
holder for lasting machines. 

The Grenier murder case on trial in 
Auburn came to a termination Thursday 
afternoon. Henri Grenier pleaded guilty 
to manslaughter and was sentenced to 
four years in State prison. The indict- 
ment for murder was nol prossed and re- 
duced to manslaughter. 

Elbridge G. S. Ricker, real estate dealer, 
was before the Portland Municipal Court, 
Friday forenoon, charged with attempt- 
ing to defraud Benjamin F. Sanborn of 
Deering in a real estate transaction. He 
was bound over to the superior court. 
He furnished surety. 

Mr. Asa Downs of Mecbanic Falls, 
who was thrown from his carriage, 
striking on his head and shoulders, 
Tuesday of last week, died Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Downs was 72 years of 
age, and was arespected citizen of the 
village. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter, living in Lynn, Mass. 

The bark Henry A. Litchfield of Rock- 
land, from Brunswick, Ga., to New York, 
with lumber, went ashore in Chesapeake 
Bay, early Sunday morning. The indi- 
cations are that she will be a total wreck. 
The captain and steward are abroad and 
the rest of the crew are in Norfolk. The 
crew succeeded in reaching the land in 
boats. 

George Felton of Paris was taken to 
South Paris, Wednesday, by officer Pen- 
ley, charged with assault on the officer, 
It is alleged that while attending the 
Bryant’s Pond Fair, somewhat intoxi- 
cated, he began to turn Ezra Stevens’ 
horses loose, and knocked down several 
men, including Deputy Sheriff Milton 
Penley, when they tried to stop him. 
He was finally subdued and handcuffed. 

The shadow of crime has been lifted 
from the three Indians, Lola T. Lola, 
John Stevens and Wallace Mitchell, who 
were held for the alleged murder of 
Michael McMonagle, the foundryman of 
St. Andrews, N. B. The case was 
brought up in court at Machias, Friday, 
before Judge Strout. The grand jury 
listened to all the evidence, but there 
did not seem to be sufficient reason for 
holding the prisoners for trial, and Judge 
Strout discharged them. 

Dexter 8. Rice, a well known citizen of 
Portland, shot himself through the head 
Friday night, and was instantly killed. 
The facts of the suicide were not learned 
until Saturday noon, and the news came 
as a great shock. Mr. Rice, who had 
been in extremely poor health for a 
period that covered several years, had 
seemed of late brighter than usual. In 
the afternoon he told Mrs. Rice that he 
was going out to Oakdale to make a call 
onafriend. He started away in seem- 
ingly bright spirits and nothing was 
thought of the circumstance. 

Mr. W. J. Royer, the well known gro- 
ceryman at the corner of Pearl and Cum- 
berland streets, lives on Preble street, 
South Portland. His house was entered 
by burglars, Wednesday night. They 
took Mr. Royer’s trousers out of his room 
and stole from them a wad of bills 
amounting to $26, that he carried in his 
pocket, and also a dollar’s worth of ferry 
tickets he had recently purchased. The 
loss Mr, Royer most felt was that of an 
elegant gold watch and chain. Pieces 
of candle were found about the house 
showing how deliberately the burglars 
went to work, : 


While tending his lobster traps, Mon- 
day morning, Fred Lurvey came upon 
the body of Alexander Davis of St. 
George on the beach near the south ma- 
rine railway at Rockland. He was lying 
face downward on the rockweed, and on 
examination it was thought that he had 
Probably been drowned within twenty- 
four hours, and was washed ashore at 
the last high tide. Davis had been stay- 
‘ng in the city and left his son’s house, 

hursday, since which he had not put in 
40 appearance. He was suffering men- 
tally and probably committed suicide 
fom that cause. He was about 75 years 

age. 


The biggest blast ever known in Maine 
a fired at noon, Tuesday, at Long 
ove quarry of Booth Bros. and Hurri- 
‘ane Granite Co., near Rockland. Prep- 
‘ations have been going on since Janu- 
“y. Over nine tons of powder were used. 
A shaft went down 65 feet and then 
Tanched about 25 feet east and west 
vw a short line crossed the ends of these 
“Tw The powder was placed at each 
-. the four ends. At noon the wire was 
need, and many spectators standing 
. y mile away, saw a vast mass of 
eck, trees and earth rise some 50 feet in 
whe and then settle back. It is esti- 
ne! —— + tons of rock was 
: . C) 

Rovery cant ast was very successful 


1 Helen King, a lady about fifty 


about 6 o’clock. Miss King had gone to 
the cemetery about 2.30 P. M. with 
flowers to decorate the graves of friends. 
At the usual supper hour, as she had not 
returned, Mrs. Jason Perry, with whom 
she was staying, went tothe cemetery 
and looked around, finding her cape and 
the flowers partly arranged at the family 
lot. Mrs. Perry, oming alarmed, came 
back to the nearest houses and a search- 
ing party went back with her to the 
cemetery. The unfortunate woman was 
found in the pond, face down, in about 
18 inches of water, still clasping the pail 
which she had taken to dip up water for 
the vase. She had evidently died with- 
out a struggle. As Miss King had com- 
plained of some dizziness in the morning, 
it is supposed that she became dizzy or 
unconscious in the act of stooping and 
fell into the water and was drowned, or 
that she died of heart failure before strik- 
ing the water, but why she did not go to 
the fountain in the pavillion, which was 
the nearest place, instead of to the pond 
for the water will always be a mystery. 








PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Hiram C. Winslow of Oakland was ap- 
pointed Administrator on estate of Sarah 
A. Wood of Oakland. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
of Mary G. Folsom of Pittston; Edward 
M. Morton of Pittston appointed Execu- 
tor. Of Mary E. Lord of Farmingdale; 
Emily Seiders of Farmingdale appointed 
Executrix. Of Geo. W. Norris of 
Wayne; no Executor yet appointed. 

Henry C. Jacobs of Monmouth and 
his wife were granted leave to adopt 
Tena May Gibbs, achild one year and 
six months old, and that its name be 
changed to Tena May Jacobs. 

Calvin S. Hall of Auburn was appoint- 
ed Guardian of Stephen O. Packard of 
Manchester, an insane person. Harry 
W. Percival of Augusta was appointed 
Guardian of Tallis Daniels of Augusta, 
deemed of unsound mind. E. J. Rob- 
erts of Augusta was appointed Guardian 
of Addie May E. Oldham of Augusta. 
Evander H. Wood of Oakland was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Alfred M. Wood of 
Oakland. Lizzie G. Austin of Hallowell 
was appointed Guardian of Harry L., 
Ernest A., Winifrede, and Edith E. Aus- 
tin of Hallowell. 

In the Court of Insolvency, the case 
of Thomas Latulippe of Waterville was 
dismissed for want of prosecution. Pe- 
titions in insolvency were filed by George 
W. Raney and W. E. Closson of Water- 
ville, Henry N. Sager of Gardiner, Mary 
E. Terry of Waterville and Albert B, Foss 
of Benton. Discharges were granted 
Benjamin Socia of Waterville, James A. 
Dunbar, H. H. McCausland and Richard 
J. Williams of Hallowell, and Fred H. 
Norcross of Augusta. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—The Twitchell-Champlin Co. has 
finished packing corn in its Waldoboro 
factory. No frost has injured the corn 
in that section, and the pack is excellent. 
The amount of corn put up will be over 
250,000 cans—50,000 more than last year. 

—Hay is selling in Parkman at $10.50 
per ton. Potatoes are rotting badly. 

—Work has begun on the new butter 
factory at Milo, and it is the intention to 
have it in operation at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

—Mr. L. B. Harding of Troy is a 
model farmer, writes a correspondent. 
His farm buildings are nicely arranged, 
and he has some of the best stock in the 
county. He has ten milch cows, fifteen 
head of other cattle, five horses and fifty 
hogs. The latter are in fine condition 
for the market, and he has just sent 
fourteen to Portland. This year he sowed 
100 bushels of oats and this crop is not 
yet threshed. He had six acres of corn, 
and among this corn raised 600 bushels 
of turnips. He has two acres of potatoes 
and 25 bushels of beans, with 160 bushels 
raised last year. 

—Labelling began at the corn factory 
in North Anson, Thursday. Fifteen 
hands are employed, and they put up 
400 cases per day. There are 24 cans in 
a case and this season’s pack will make 
15,000 cases; putting 500 cases into a car 
it will take 30 cars to haul this factory’s 
product to Portland. It will be imme- 
diately shipped. 

—W. J. Milliken of Surry recently 
threshed out 16514 bushels of oats raised 
on his own farm, the result of six bushels 
sowed on two acres of land. 

—The cattle show which was held in 
Solon was a success in every way. A 
fine stock of cattle and a large crowd of 
people. 

—One hundred and twenty-five cars of 
potatoes were shipped by the B. & A. 
from Fort Fairfield station during Sep- 
tember. 

—The 3lst annual fair of the Shap- 
leigh and Acton Agricultural Society 
closed Saturday. It was a phenomenally 
successful exhibition and large crowds 
were in attendance daily. More than 
200 oxen were shown in competition the 
first day and the trotting has been re- 
markly good. 


Mike Burns Sentenced. 
In the Superior Court in this city, on 
Monday, sentence was imposed upon 
Michael Burns, convicted of an assault 


upon Harry Hopkins with intent to kill. 
Both parties belong in this city. 

In passing sentence, Judge Hall said: 
‘Michael Burns, I will spare you extend- 
ed remarks at this time. They are not 
necessary. You had a fair and impar- 
tial trial assisted by untiring and learned 
counsel who saw to it that every fact 
which could by any possibility alleviate 
the offence or mitigate the punishment 
was brought out. And now, a year and 
three months or more from the time of 
the commission of the act, you are here 
for sentence. The jury found that you 
were guilty of assault with intent to kill, 
and I have listened, and I think with 
charitable ears, to every suggestion 
which has been made by your counsel 
which has any tendency to mitigate the 
severity of the sentence which the law 
imposes. 

“The jury found by their verdict that 
you were in a responsible- condition of 
mind at the time of the act, and must 
have understood clearly what you were 
doing. Immediately after the commis- 
sion of the act you gave yourself into the 
hands of the law, with the statement 
that you had shot a man, and I think that 
all the circumstances attending it and 
following immediately after, show that 
at any rate at the time yon fired you did 
really intend to kill Mr, Hopkins. 

“It is not my desire to impose severe 
sentences. But I have a duty to the 
public, which I must perform, and the 
sentence which I impose and which will 
now be read to you by the clerk is not, 
in my opinion, more severe than the 
offence calls for.” 

The clerk thereupon read the sentence 
which is three years and eight months 
at hard labor in the State prison. 











James E. Coombs of Auburn has in- 
creased the value of his collection of 
horse shoes by securing a shoe worn by 
Joe Patchen when he made his mile in 
2.038. The shoe weighs 3%¢ ounces, and 
is cut out of rawhide. The only iron 
about it is a piece of steel at the toe. It 
is aforward shoe, *Tis dry and hard as 
flint now, but it was soft and pliable 
when nailed to Joe Patchen’s foot. Mr. 
Coombs has also added to his collection 
& forward shoe worn by the famous fiyer, 
Gil Curry. It isa light steel bar shoe, 





BLASTED LIVES. 


Dr. Greene’s Boston Music Hall 
Lecture to Men. 


Miseries of the Victims of Premature 
Decay. 


The Doctor Handles the Subject 
Without Gloves. 


The Hopeless Encouraged and De. 
sparing Cheered. 


Means’ Told for Restoration of 
Vitality and Vigor. 


[Special Dispatch from Boston.] 

Not only weak and ailing men, but 
those in health are indebted to Dr. 
Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., for his brillant Boston, Music 
Hall, lectures. 

The weak and ailing because he has 
pointed out to them the means of recov- 
ering their health, strength and vigor; 
those in health, because he has shown 
the rocks and quicksands where many a 
gallant life bark has been wrecked. 

Dr. Greene was listened to with almost 
breathless attention by the large audience 
of men, who felt that they were hearing 
the words of truth and wisdom fall from 
the lips of one as eminent for his med- 
ical skill as he is distinguished for his 
discoveries in the domain of remedies, 
and famed for his marvelous cures. In 
fact, there is no physician in active prac- 
tice to-day so well fitted, so eminently 
qualified to discuss the conditions 
brought about by overwork, imprudence 
and excesses as Dr. Greene. He has 
made the causes of the loss of vitality and 
vigor in men and the conditions of de- 
bility and permature decay the study 
of his life, as those who listened to him 
could easily discern. 

Dr. Greene graphically described the 
gradual processes by which those in pos- 
session of health and vigor reach a con- 
dition of debility and nervous prostra- 
tion, the successive steps and stages of 
decay. Nothing can be more insidu- 
ous than the approach of this foe of 
human happiness, the premature decay of 
the physical powers. It is the more in- 
siduous from the fact that it does not 
always manifest itself in physical forms, 
but often in mental deterioration, beginn- 
ing with melancholia and hypochondria- 
sis. There is a loss of spirits, the subject 
is overshadowed by gloom, and there is an 
ever present apprehension of impending 
disaster. The intimate connection of the 
body and mind is thus shown, the 
decay of the physical powers finding its 
first manifestation in mental disturb- 
ances. 

As the malady makes progress the 
physical disorders show themselves. The 
body becomes weak. There is a con- 
sciousness of loss of vigor and vitality 
that causes the utmost alarm; the heart 
becomes affected functionally, palpita- 
tion ensues on the least exertion. Dys- 
pepsia is a feature which frequently in- 
troduces itself at this stage, and with it 
come attacks of dizziness accompanied 
by drowsiness and an indisposition to 
exertion. In time stomach, liver, kid- 
neys and buwels become functionally dis- 
ordered, The subject sighs often, there 
there is a difficulty of breathing at times, 
pain in the right or left shoulder or both, 
and sometimes in the chest and abdo- 
men. 

The nervousness increases with every 
stage of progress and the most fearful 
imaginings are the result. They pro- 
duce wakefulness at night, or when 
sleep comes dreams and visions ensue. 
Complete devitalization follows, and 
though the victim may bear up bravely 
and use every effort to conceal from his 
friends the fact that he is paying the 
penalty for his errors and indiscretions, it 
is all too apparent to them that there is 
something wrong with him. The com- 
plexion has lost ite healthful tint, the 
color has gone from the cheeks, the skin 
has become of a dull leaden hue or taken 
onasickly yellowish tinge that is un- 
pleasant to look upon; the eye has be- 
come dull and lifeless, its brightness and 
sparkle gone, the step has lost its springy 
elasticity and become feeble and lagging, 
the face has lost its vivacity and much 
of its expression, and the erect pose of 
the form can no more be maintained 
save by strong physical effort and de- 
termination of the will, neither of which 
can be long sustained. 

Nature is compelling the victim to 
honor the drafts he has made on her in 
the days of his health and vigor. In the 
pride of his physical power he made an 
overestimate of the strength of his vital 
resources, and now he would give all he 
is worth for the privilege of beginning 
all over again. Repentance has come, 
and an overwhelming regret that he had 
not the common sense and the prudence 
to live rationally, and in harmony with 
the laws of his being and those of 
society. 

But how much increased is the calam- 
ity if at this time the victim of impru- 
dence and indiscretion is engaged to 
marry. With shattered nerves, a con- 
stitution devitalized, a prey to melan- 
cholia and the blues, without hope, can 
he contemplate the obligation to which 
be has committed himself without dread? 
Impossible. With the consciousness of 
his condition the obligatfon adds to his 
misery, and increases his misfortune a 
thousandfold. 

But all is not lost. There is still hope, 
still a road to recovery for even the most 
desperate case. Dr. Greene now turned to 
the bright side of the picture and painted 
that in such glowing colors that there 
was no further reason for anyone to de- 
spair. Dr. Greene has made this coa- 
dition of weaknes, of mental and phy- 
sical debility, the study of his life. Po:z- 
sessed ofa brilliant and penetrative mind, 
and indefatigability in research and in- 
vestigation, he has succeeded in discover- 
ing the true remedies for the restoration 
of the weak and suffering. After years 
of unwearied investigation and experi- 
ment he discovered the only efficacious 
medicines that have ever been applied 
successfully to the cure of this weaken- 
ing and exhausting disease. These 
wonderful medicines are purely vege- 
table in their ingredients and have been 
so carefully brought together and so 
skilfully combined that the remedies 
give aresult which never fails to cure 
the weak and discouraged sufferer, and 
make him again a strong, vitalized and 
vigorous man. 

Dr. Greene is admitted to be the most 
eminent, distinguished and successful 
specialist in curing these complaints. 
His marvelous cures are universally 
known and are the theme of comment in 
every section of the country. He has 
cured the most desperate cases and he 
can cure you. Although holding so dis- 
——— a@ position in the ranks of 
medical men, his skill and treatment are 
not beyond your reach. 

If you are weak and suffering, if you 
are nervously prostrated, if you are 
afflicted with any kind of weakening and 
exhausting malady, you can consult Dr. 
Greene ly or by letter, free. 
Do not think that because you are far 





and weighs four ounces. 


away from the city it is out of your 


power to obtain the advice and treatment 
of this most eminent specialist of the age, 
the discoverer of the most efficacious 
medicines ever applied for the restora- 
tion of vitality and vigor to the weak. 
If you cannot call for personal -consul- 
tation, write to Dr. Greene, 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., giving him a de- 
scription of your condition. Tell him 
fully and freely as if you were telling a 
confidential friend, all your troubles, giv- 
ing the symptomsin detail. After he 
has studied your case, he will advise you 
by letter just what to do. His enormous 
practice and vast experience have en- 
dowed him with the ability to under- 
stand your case from the description you 
give of it. Write to Dr. Greene to-day. 
This is a golden opportunity for you, 
and it is to your interest to seize it while 
it is within your reach. Delays aré 
dangerous. Write to Dr. Greene at once 
and you will quickly be restored to 
health, vigor and all the enjoyments of 
existence. 





ACCIDENTS. 


While Mr. O. Hood, at Strickland’s 
Ferry, was threshing, an oat flew from the 
machine, penetiating his eyeball. It 
was removed and Mr. Hood is getting 
along nicely. 

Late Wednesday evening Edward 
McDade of Costigan mistook the road to 
the river landing for the main road and 
drove his team into the river, was 
thrown from the carriage and drowned. 
The body was recovered. 

E. J. Phillips, asportsman of Woburn, 
Mass., was drowned at Muskingun Lake 
near Masardis on the line of the Bangor 
and Aroostook railroad, Wednesday, by 
the capsizing of a canoe. His remains 
were found Tuesday morning in ten feet 


of water. The deceased leaves a widow 
and four children. 
Benj. S. Gage, of Smithfield, fell 


through a trap door that was open, lead- 
ing down cellar, falling about five feet 
and striking on his head and left 
shoulder, breaking no bones but givin 
hima general shaking up, which wil 
lay him by from work for a few weeks. 

Dr. W. M. Haines, of Ellsworth, met 
with an accident recently which it is 
hoped will not prove as serious as at 
first feared. He was fastening a package 
with asmall rubber band, when it broke 
and snapped into one of his eyes, in- 
flicting such injury that it was feared 
the sight would be destroyed. Dr. 
Haines left for Boston to consult an 
eminent occulist. 

C. E. Merrill started in company with 
his two sisters for meeting the other 
evening. In harnessing the horse to the 
wagon he neglected to fasten one of the 
hold backs. Nearthe house is a steep 
hill. Downthis the horse went across 
the bridge at the foot, up the next and 
when part down the cross road, spilled 
the occupants of the wagon and was 
finally caught near Mr. Porter's. No 
serious damage was done. 

Mr. Dexter Merrill, an aged citizen of 
Orono, was painfully injured Thursday 
forenoon at the store of Francis Garland, 
in Bangor. Mr. Merrill had come to do 
some trading and wanted to buy some 
molasses. He had a jug in his hand as 
he entered the store. Some barrels were 
being removed from the basement and 
the scuttle was open, the clerks being 
busy onthe sidewalk and no one there 
to give him warning. Mr. Merrill did 
not see the open scuttle and stepped 
into the opening, falling heavily to the 
floor beneath. He was removed home 
before a through examination could be 
made. 

Fred Heriman lost the end of two 
fingers of his right hand in a trimming 
machine at the paper mills, Westbrook, 
Wednesday. 

William R. Hunnewell of Pittsfield, 
while attempting to board a moving train 
at Jackman, slipped and fell in such a 
way that the steps of each car hit his 
body as the cars came by and two ribs 
were fractured. 

Joseph Jalbert of Caribou received 
serious injuries, recently, at Grand Isle. 
He was kicked by his horse and one rib 
was broken, one foot mangled and his 
head cut badly. 

While Maurice Carter and Guy Ben- 
nett, about 19 years old, were duck shoot- 
ing on Hobbs’ pond, in Norway, Friday, 
their gun was accidentally discharged, 
blowing a hole through the bottom of 
the boat which immediately tipped over. 
They were in the water two hours and 
had swam half a mile when rescued in 
an almost exhausted condition. 

Wm. Erskine, a quarryman of Rock- 
land, was seriously injured, late Friday 
night, by a runaway, being dragged by 
the horse, his head striking on the pav- 
ing. Itis feared that concussion of the 
brain will ensue with fatal results. 

Mr. Charles Davis, had a very narrow 
escape from drowning at East Harpswell, 
one day lately. Mr. Davis was standing 
up in his boat when it gave a lurch that 
sent him backward into the water. He 
managed to grasp the boat and after 
struggling some time succeeded in reach- 
ing an island that was near, from which 
Mr. Wisman rescued him very much 
chilled. 

Miss Mabel E. Hunter, daughter of Ed- 
itor Hunter of the Farmington Chronicle, 
almost miraculously escaped a terrible 
injury, Thursday night. Shortly after 
midnight she rose from her bed and half 
asleep went into another room at the 
home of her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Nichols, where she was stopping 
while her parents were out of town, and 
while returning to her bed she mistook 
the stairway for the door to her room, 
stepped on the landing and went head- 
long to the bottom of the flight of stairs, 
which are narrow and very steep. She 
was badly bruised about the right hip 
and shoulder as well as much frightened, 
but providentially received no lasting 
injury. 

Guy Coffin, son of J. G. Coffin, of 
Locke’s Mills, who had his leg broken 
above the knee, last spring, while visit- 
ing at Mechanic Falls recently, fell, in 
some way, and the bone not having knit 
sufficiently together the leg was again 
broken and he has been laid up for 
several weeks. 

Mrs. Hannah B. Calden, of Phillips, 
-ame very near serious injury last week. 
A loaded and capped fowling piece had 
been left standing in the room, and in 
moving it, it was discharged the contents 
going in close proximity to Mrs. Calden’s 
head stunning her but fortunately doing 
no other injury. 

John Gilley in going from Smith’s 
island to Northeast Harbor in askiff, was 
drowned, Monday. A boy with him was 
saved. 

George E. Coombs, aged 28 years, and 
Mattie Morgan, aged 27, while outin a 
sail boat on Sangerville pond, Monday 
afternoon, were drowned by the capsizing 
of their boat. Both bodies and the boat 
were found near Brown’s shore, Tuesday 
morning. 





The citizens of the staid old town of 
Gray are somewhat excited just now over 
the appearance of a large cinnamon bear. 
The animal was seen, Sunday, in O. S. 
Higgins’ woods at East Gray. He wasa 
handsome specimen, perfect in size and 
color. Several gunning parties are on 
his trail, but without success so far. 





The first meeting to be held by the 
noted Evangelist D. L. Moody, of Moody 
and Sankey fame, in Bangor, will be held 
Saturday night. Mr. Moody will be in 
Bangor over Wednesday, the 21st, and it 
is hoped he can be prevailed upon to 







Arrangements for Farmers’ Institutes. 

During the last year there has been an 
unusually large number of these meet- 
ings held in our State, and the demands 
for them are constantly on the increase. 
At the present time arrangements have 
been made for the holding of quitea 
number of meetings the last of this 
month and the first of November. The 
places and dates are as follows: Andro- 
scoggin County, East Livermore, Oct. 
20; Penobscot County, Hermon, Oct. 22, 
Bradford, Oct. 23; Aroostook County, 
Washburn, Oct. 26, New Sweden, Oct. 
27, Limestone, Oct. 28, Sprague’s Mills, 
Oct. 29, Sherman, Oct. 30, Cary, Oct. 31; 
Waldo County, Lincolnville Centre, Nov. 
4, Searsmont, Nov. 5, Liberty, Nov. 6; 
Lincoln County, Wiscasset, Nov. 10, 
Damariscotta Mills, Nov. 11, North War- 
ren, Nov. 12. 

The speakers of these meetings are to 
be Prof. Chas. D. Woods, Director of the 
Experiment Station, Prof. G. M. Gowell, 
Mr. B. F. Briggs, Mr. W. G. Hunton, 
Prof. W. M. .Munson, and Mr. R. H. 
Libby. 

The subjects to be discussed will be 
dairying, farm crops, farm fertilizers, 
fruit growing, and stock breeding. In- 
teresting musical programmes have been 
arranged for several of these places. 

Speakers are now being secured for 
the State dairy meeting to be held at 
Skowhegan, Dec. ist, 2d, and 3d, and it 
is expected that this will be the most in- 
teresting dairy convention ever held in 
the State. 

B. WALKER McKEEn, Sec’y. 

Augusta, Oct. 13. 





The Same Old Story. 

George J. Marsh, Treasurer of the 
| Cape Ann Savings Bank at Gloucester, 
Mass., and the custodian of many trust 
funds for twenty-five years, committed 
suicide at his suimmer home at Annis- 
quam, Thursday. The cause of the rash 
act was the impending discovery that 
the unfortunate man was a defaulter to 
the extent of $200,000 of truest funds. 
The deed was committed in the cellar of 
the house, and was done with a shot 
gun, the charge from which tore off the 
whole scalp of Mr. Marsh’s head, caus- 
ing instant death. The deceased left a 
note, stating where his body could be 
found. Mr. Marsh lived alone at Annis- 
quam, keeping bachelor’s hall in the 
most approved manner. 

The savings bank of which he was 
Treasurer is one of the biggest savings 
banks in New England outside of Bos- 
ton, having $170,000 surplus and $3,200,- 
000 in deposits. It is open and running 
the same as usual. The bank will not 
suffer on account of the defalcation, but 
it will fall mostly on estates and corpo- 
rations of which Marsh was trustee, or 
executor, administrator, etc. His down- 
fall was owing to speculation in stocks 
and habits of drinking. 





Chicago Day. 

“Chicago Cay,”’ the anniversary day of 
the great fire twenty-five years ago, and 
the day of record breaking at the World’s 
Fair three years ago, was celebrated, 
Friday, chiefly as a political affair by 
republicans and democrats separately, 
each party having its own big street pa- 
rade as well as monster gathering in- 
doors. Practically every factory and 
stor: in the city was closed as were also 
the board of trade and banks. From early 
morning the streets were jammed with 
cheering thousands struggling to gain 
some point of vantage. It is thought 
that one hundred thousand persons were 
inline. One of the uniqne features of 
the celebration was the immense trans- 
mitters stationed at different points of 
the march. These were connected with 
long distance telephone wires, and as the 
shouting, cheering mobs passed by, their 
“rahs” for McKinley and Hobart were 
heard by those gentlemen in Canton and 
Patterson, N. J. 





Nominations by the Governor. 
Governor Cleaves, on Tuesday, made 
the following nominations: 

State Librarian—Leonard D. Carver, 
Augusta. 

Fish Warden—A. C. Johnson, Small 
Point. 

To administer oaths, acknowledge 
deeds and solemnize marriages—Lucy A. 
Snow, Windham Center. 
Coroners—Eben N. Perry, Portland; 
Llewellyn Parks, Pittsfield; Chas. E. 
Coombs, Belfast. 

Trial Justices—W. F. Bruce, Prospect 
Harbor; James Robbins, Fort Kent. 


Notary Publics—Herbert L. Wing, 
Kingfield; Geo. M. Warren, Castine; 
Chas. R. Oliver, Bangor; Herbert W. 


Kennison, North New Portland. 

Justices of the Peace and Quorum— 
James E. Chase, Kittery; Wm. E. Kin- 
ney, Sanford; Philip C. Morse, Portland; 
Wm. Roland Robinson, Kennebunk; 
Herman W. Small, Swan’s Island Planta- 
tion; Frank E. Southard, Bath; Justus 
Webster, Chesterville; C. A. Wilbur, 
Madison; Leslie E. Mitchell, Portland. 





A land boom has struck Rangeley. 
Samuel Hano of Newton, Mass., who 
now owns a well equipped camp on 
Quimby pond, near the “city” of 
Rangeley, has purchased the Stanslow 
Oakes and J. J. Nile and William Moore 
farms on the shore of the lake. Luther 
Nile, whose farm is said to be the largest 
in Maine, is considering an offer for his 
land. The plan is to cut the farms up 
into lots and erect cottages for the ac- 
commodation of summer visitors. 





Mrs. Henry J. Hescock of Phillips 
recently had a tooth extracted for the 
second time. Twenty years agoit was 
taken out, but she repented and the 
dentist put it back again. It ached se- 
verely for twenty-four hours, but after 
that did good service until recently. 





A light snow storm visited Vermont 
on Thursday. This is the first of the 
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fee Bargains in Regular Goods! 











Best $1.50 Ladies’ Button and Lace Boots in the 


Market, 


A $3.00 Button and Lace Ladies’ Boot for $1.97. 


20th Century, Tailor Made, all widths A to E. 


$1.50 White Canvas Oxfords for 75c, 


Every customer receives a beautiful present of silver- 


ware after purchasing a certain amount. 
give you more for $1.00 om any other firm in Maine, and our goods we guarantee to 


We 
be the best that money can buy. 


The leaders for low prices and style, 


HASKELL BROS. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED CRAWFORD SHOE. 
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Augusta, Me. 
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If You Want Power for 


ENSILAGE CUTTING, 
Sawing Wood, 
or Grinding, . . . 
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GASOLENE ENGINE 


No Steam, Smoke, Dirt, or Ashes. 
Catalogue sent free. 
CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 












GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Union Pomona Grange of Knox and 
Lincoln counties will hold its next meet- 
ing with Mt. Pleasant Grange, West 
Rockport, Oct. 23. Question: What is 
the cause of the present depression in 
farm values? 


—Excelsior Pomona Grange No. 4, P. 
of H., will hold a special meeting with 
North Franklin Grange at Phillips, for 
conferring the 5th degree in form Thurs- 
day, Oct. 22d, 10 o’clock, A. M.; also to 
do any other business that may come be- 
fore the meeting. A full attendance is 
desired. M. L. R. Purtneton, Sec’y. 

—Central Grange held a very enjoyable 
fair at their hall on Grange street, Fox- 
croft, which was well attended by the 
members. The exhibits of fruit, field 
and garden products were numerous and 
of the first quality. Specimens of needle- 
work shown by the ladies of the Grange 
were fit subjects of admiration for their 
beauty and utility. 

—At the last meeting of Cumberland 
County Pomona Grange the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


In memoriam of Bro. A. P. Ayer.—Again 
has our County Grange been admonished of 
the uncertainty of life and certainty of death, 
the grim reaper having entered within our 

eaceful gates and taken a worthy brother 
rom his chosen field of labor to his final re- 
ward. In humble submission we bow to the 
will of him who doeth all things well, and 
while we mou:n his loss we remember with 
pleasure his love for our order and faithful 
attendance while health permitted. While 
we look in sorrow at his vacant seat in our 
hall we share in sincere sympathy the greater 
sorrow of his family, whose loss is infinitely 

reater than ours. Our departed brother's j 

eeds will stand as a monument to his 
memory. 

Resolved, That a page in our journal of pro- 

ngs be set apart and inscribed to his 
memory; that the Secretary send a copy of 
these resolutions to the bereaved family, also 
to the Maine Farmer for publication. 


Ipa HILL, Committee 

MartTua #1. Youna, on 

N. 8. SHurtuerr, ) Resolutions. 
—The Union Grange, composed of 


Cuashnoc, Vassalboro, China, Silver Lake 
and Winslow Granges, met with China 
Grange, Oct. 7th. There was a fair at- 
tendance, all of the Granges being rep- 
resented. The forenoon session was de- 
voted to reports of the different Granges 
and the usual business. The ladies fur- 
nished a bountiful barvest feast, which 
was served in the dining hall at 12 
o'clock. The afternoon session was 
open to the public, and the discussions 
were not confined to members of the 
order. A-pleasing programme was fur- 
nished by China Grange. The question, 
“Do We Live Upto Our Obligations as 
Patrons?” was ably discussed by Bros. 
Metcalf of Silver Lake, Thompson of 
China, Robinson of Vassalboro, and 
others. It was almost unanimously de- 
cided that they did not. The question 
whether woman suffrage would be a ben- 
efit to the State, which was also decided 
in the negative, was discussed by Bros. 
Metcalf of Silver Lake, Merrill and 
Thompson of China, George L. Weeks 
of Cushnoc, Sister Thompson, and others. 
The meeting was in all respects a pleas- 
ant and a profitable one. The next 
meeting wil! be held with Winslow 
Grange; time to be announced later. 





Constant R. Abbott, a leading citizen 
of Bucksport, dropped dead, Sunday 
morning. He was a native of China, 
having been bornin 1810. Mr. Abbott 
was aclose friend of the late Hannibal 
Hamlin. He had represented his town 
in the legislature. He is survived by 
his brother, Howard G. Abbott of North 
Vassalboro, and two sons and two 
daughters. 

Mrs. A. M. Platt of Winsted, Ct., 74 
years old, has just finished two quilts, 
composed of 5000 pieces. 

John L. Maxim, formerly of Winthrop, 








NOW WE HAVE IT! 
A PERFECT 
LEVEL-LAND 
SWIVEL PLOW. 


LONG LOOKED FOR. 


IT HAS COME, 


In my new model O. K. Swivel plow, 











for 1896. I have obtained a perfect level- 





land plow in all points—It has no equal. 


Send for circular with testimonials to 


F.C. MERRILL, 
South Paris, Me. 


Manufacturer of Agricultural Implements. 
250i 


dm SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


wa By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
aa ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
= TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
‘ the first order from each neighborhood 
“Aj filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
; m anagency. Write at once, 
” « Rocuester Radiator Company, 
71 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, N. Ve 
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ae oad MEAT WITH ¢ 
KRAUS UID EXTRACT 
ABD CRC Tie. E.KRAUSERS ACT Sa 


The Monarch Incubator. 


Most practical and successful machine in existence. 
All the large New England 
poultry growers use them— 
some firms using from 15 to 
2s0f the6o0eegsize. Send 
2c. stamp for illustrated cir- 
cular and special discount 


JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 















Ihave tried the Lightning Churn, you re- 
cently described in your paper, and it 1s cer- 
tainly a wonder. Ican churn in less than one 
minute, and the butter is elegant, and you get 
considerably more butter than when you use 
acommon churn. I took the agency for the 
churn here, and every batter maker that sees 
it buys one. I have sold three dozen and 
they give the best of satisfaction. I know I 
can sei] 100 in this township, as they churn 


















































so quickly, make so much more butter than 
common churns and are so cheap. Some one 
in every township can make two or three 
hundred dollars selling. these churns, By ad- 
dressing J. F. Casey & Co., St. Louis, you can 
get circulars and full information so you 
can make big money right at home. | have 
made $80 in the past two weeks, and I never 
sold anything before in my life. 
a __A FARMER. 
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as the Page” is t everywhere, if you 
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deemed. all, it is better to get the gen- 








died recently at Quincy, Mass. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
OUR INFLUENCE. 
BY G. E. L. 


The tiniest skiff upon the ocean 
Does not move silently e’en there ; 
The smallest ripple it sets in motion 
Extends to shores, we know not where. 
The isolated life can never move 
Without an influence on earth; 
The ties of kinship touch the cords of love, 
Souls in heaven sway the future birth. 


The unborn myriads will feel the motion 
Of the wave our skiff has moved, 

The track we have made upon the ocean, 
God’s great love has surely proved ; 

Far down the ages love has followed 
All the wisdom of life divine. 

We can feel that truth is hallowed 
By the hope which our lives enshrine. 


God, a spirit, sets in motion 

Thoughts which come and touch the soul. 
Sin can feel the dread commotion, 

Billows round and round us roll. 
Other lives that us may follow 

May be wrecked by the waves we move; 
So steer carefully o’er the billow, 

Let our life be one of love. 

Friendship. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
HAPPY HEARTS’ TWILIGHT SONG. 


BY LIZZIE A. L. TIBBETTS. 
The shadows deepen, the day is fast declin- 
ing, 
We lift our voices now in grateful song, 
Knowing Love’s light will in our home be 
shining, 
However dark may be the night, and long. 
Joy and contentment abide within our dwell- 
ing, 
Lifting our labors, speaking words of cheer; 
And faithful Love seems never tired of tell- 


ing 
Her story old that daily grows more dear. 


Sweet sings Remembrance, of days that have 
departed ; 
Of days to come sings Hope, in happy voice; 
While, if, perchance, we’re sad or heavy- 
hearted 
Love whispers low, we listen and rejoice! 
God’s loving kindness, the bounty of His 
blessing, 
Doth, day by day, our gratitude increase ; 
As His most precious, priceless gifts possess- 
ing, 
We walk in paths of pleasantness and peace, 


Our Story Teller. 
LIZA—A SKETCH. 


She was a thin slip of a girl, with 
pale, sallow cheeks and a figure as fragile 
as the flowers she carried in her basket. 

It was her eyes and her hands which 
marked her off from the common herd. 
Had these been of regulation pattern, 
there would have been nothing to dis- 
tinguish her from any dozen of her com- 
panions. But her eyes, which were brown 
in color, were large and lustrous and 
had a provoking habit of drooping the 
lashes when she looked at one, Whether 
calgulated coquetry or native born man- 
ner chiefly concerned would have puz- 
zled an expert to decide. That it was 
“Fetching” few men would have ven- 
tured to deny. Her hand, small and 
well shaped, boasted the taper fingers 
and filbert nails generally associated 
with birth and breeding. 

She sold flowers in Cheapside. Her 
station was the steps of the Peel statue, 
and every morning, week in and week 
out, as the clocks of the city were strik- 
ing 10 she would deposit her basket at 
the foot of the column and prepare for 
the business of the day. 

From 10 to 6 she plied her wares dil- 
igently, pushing the sale with all the 
tact which a life’s experience had taught 
her and all the wiles which a woman’s 
wit could suggest. But each evening, 
when the weary city was fast emptying 
and the bell of the great cathedral was 
still. echoing overhead, her eye would 
sweep the long length of crowded as- 
phalt with searching glances, and as 
she scanned the teeming multitude 
pouring westward a spot of crimson 
would suddenly show in the wan, white 
cheeks and the dark brown orbs would 
flash and kindle with a curious mystic 
light. 

He always contrived to be in Cheap- 
side between 6 and 6:30. It was their 
custom to walk together down Queen 
Victoria street to Blackfriars bridge. At 
this point they separated—she crossing 
to the Surrey side, he taking a ‘‘turn’’ 
through Fleet street and the Strand be- 
fore following in the same direction. 
They had commenced the practice in 
midwinter, had continued it throughout 
the spring, and now they had reached 
midsummer. 

From afar she could distinguish his 
barrow among the throng of vehicles 
which filled the thoroughfare. When he 
had ‘‘doubled’’ the corner and got into 
the comparative ‘‘slack water’’ of the 
churchyard, she crossed over and joined 
him. A nod that was almost impercepti- 
ble, answered by a smile that was bright 
and sunny, was all the recognition that 
‘passed between them. 

The girl’s glance wandered involun- 
tarily to the barrow. It was the season 
for cherries, and she noticed the long 
array of empty baskets. 

‘Been ’avin a good day, Joe, ain’t 

?? 

** Middlin like. ’’ 

“*W'y y’ain’t on’y one ‘molly’ left.”’ 

‘*P’raps I been givin ’em away.’’ The 
tone was unmistakably surly. 

For the next 80 yards they walked on 
in silence, the girl watching the man 
furtively, the man pushing the barrow 
languidly and staring strenuously at 
nothing. 

‘*Ha’ yet thorton wot I tole yer?’’ he 
said presently, as the girl stepped off 
the pavement to avoid collision with a 
parcels boy. The light that had light- 
ened them died out of her eyes, the 
color which had come into her cheeks 
forsook them, her mouth grew hard, and 
her face lost at once its youth and ani- 
mation. 

The man continued to stare into va- 
cancy and walk mechanically after his 
barrow. 

“T can’t do ut, Joe. Ican’tdout I 
ain’t got no rest these two nights—but 
I can't do ut.”” 

The words came with difficulty and 
the voice palpitated with emotion. 

The man shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“‘Wot's the good uv ‘im, eh? A 
dod’rin ole lunatic. Wot’s the use uv 

‘im ter anybody? He orter been dead 

years o.”” 

‘*He’s me father, Joe,’’ she murmur- 


ed reproachfally. 

“Father be blowed! He’s dun a lot 
fer yer, ain’t he? Y'ort ter feel proud 
uv ’im, didn’t yer? Pinchin his gal’s 
money—drinkin till he’s got the ‘devils’ 
an talkin ‘tommy rot’ ’bout bein a gen- 
elman an the son uv a genelman. W’y 
he ain’t got no more decency ’an a pig. 
When he can’t gorge hiaself no longer, 

















when your Iman father’s had a 
skinfal he'll snore by the hour ’longside 
a quart pot.” 

He stole a glance at the girl out of 
the corner of hiseye. The busy, bustling 
life of London eddied round them; the 
roar of the great Babylon was in their 
eare ; but not Strephon and Chloris in the 
sweet seclusion of idyllic lanes could 
have been more oblivious to the passing 
moment than this pair of city lovers in 
the hot and crowded streets. 

**P’raps he ain’t as good as he might 
be. But there’s wuss about, an—he 
‘warn't always so, Joe.’’ 

“Oh, if you likes to put up wiv’ ’im, 
*Liza, so do! "Tain’t noconcern o’ mine 
—is it?’’ he added moodily. 

**I can’t sen’ ’im to the workus, Joe.’’ 
‘*Bat yer can sen’ me to the devil!’’ 
he snapped sharply, and an ugly look 
leaped out of his eyes. ~ 

They passed under the railway bridge 
which spans the lower end of Queen 
Victoria street and reached the point 
where they usually parted. The girl 
stopped, but the man went on. 

**Aren’t yer goin ter sell out, Joe?’’ 
she queried timidly d#s he turned in the 
direction of the river. 

**Wot for?’’ 

The tone and the manner puzzled her 
more than the words. 

For a moment they stood confronting 
each other, the face of the man working 
convulsively and the girl’s features con- 
tracted with pain. 

Blackfriars bridge was crossed in si- 
lence. Turning into Stamford street she 
whispered hoarsely: ‘‘I’m sorry for yer, 
Joe; but if it’s hard on yer it’s rough 
on me. Anything as yer ars’d me to do, 
Joe—anything as I cud do o’ meself like 
—I’d do ut, mate, without sayin why 
or wherefore. But sen’ the ole man to 
the workus—I can’t do that, lad. I 
know yer think I orter, but Ican’t, Joe 
—lI can’t do ut.”’ 

‘‘A pretty fool yer made o’ me now, 
ain’t yer? I giv’ up the booze an cut 
tommies w’en I tuk up wiv yer, 'Liza, 
but ye’d see me at blazes suner ’an 
giv’ up that drucken ole wagabone wot 
lives on yer, an perwents yer havin a 
man as ud be good to yer.”’ 

‘*It ud break me heart, Joe, ter ’ave 
’im die in the workus.’’ 

‘*Yer thinks a bloomin sight more uv 
&@ wrong un than yer does uv a right 
un,’’ said the man savagely. 

She gave him a look which must have 
convinced him of his error, but blinded 
by passion he refused to see. 

‘*Well,’’ he snarled, ‘‘one of uz ’as 

got ter scoot—him or me. There ain’t 
room fer two.’’ 
The girl made noreply and they went 
on. But silence was too oppressive and 
stifling. Near Waterloo station the man 
spoke again. : 

“How much yer tuk, ’Liza?’’ 

The question was abrupt, but the 
tone was friendly. It indicated achange 
of feeling. 

“‘Seving an three.’’ 
He extended his hand. She put the 
money into it without a word. 

‘‘Meet me at the Garding in the 
mornin, ’Liza, and I'll stock the baskit 
for yer,’”’ said he, returning her nine- 


It was a curious transaction, but the 
explanation was probably to be found in 
the despairing utterance of the woman 
“He's ’ad 'em awful bad agen, Joe. 
Lars night it wor that dreadful’’— 
She stopped, warned by the cloud that 
was sweeping up over her companion’s 
brow. 

The man’s countenance had suddenly 
darkened, sparks from the nether fires 
danced in his eyes, the old, hard, vin- 
dictive look had returned. 

“I wish he may die. I wish he war 
dead!’’ he muttered fiercely. 

‘Oh, Joe, Joe, if yer love me, dun say 
thim words,’’ entreated the girl. 

“I says ’em cos I loves yer; cos it’s 
on’y ’im wot’s a keepin yer fram a man 
as wants ter make a ’appy woman uv 
yer. Isays’emcos I means’em. No 
*fense ter yer, ’Liza.’’ 

“Y’ain’t a bad sort, Joe,’’ said the 
girl, turning her swimming eyes fall 
on him, ‘‘but yer a bit down on the ole 
mar.’’ He gave the barrow an unneces- 
sarily vigorous shoyg. 

‘I’m goin inter the ‘Cut,’ ’Liza, ter 
finish. No. I ain't dun so dusty’’—an- 
swering the question the girl had put 
to him half an hour before. ‘‘I started 
out wiv a dozen, an this yere’s th’ on’y 
one leff.’’ He emptied the contents of 
the basket on the board. ‘‘I shall knock 
‘em in the ‘Cut’ at freppence. "Tain’t 
orfen they see cherries like them in New 
Cut. They’re city fruit, they are. Try 
’em.”’ He filled a bag and gave it to 
her. ‘‘I’ll Jook roun after I clear ont. ”’ 

As he walked away his eyes followed 
her. ‘‘She thinks a bloomin sight too 
much, she do, o’ that drucken ole scamp, 
her father,’’ he growled, staring after 
the retreating figure, ‘‘but I ain’t alla 
fool, mate. Grit’s wuth gold.’’ 

* * * * * © 

In the third pair back of a tenement 
house in Lambeth a girl was kneeling 
by the side of a bed. A paper bag was 
lying on the coverlet, arti some cherries 
had fallen on the flogr. On the bed lay 
the body of a man. The room reeked 
with the fumes of whisky. The long, 
lithe fingers of the girl’s right hand 
were clasped convulsively round the 
hand of the motionless figure extended 
on the bed. 

*Joe!”’ she moaned. ‘‘Joe, lad, ye’ve 
got yer wish. The ole man’ll never rile 
yer any more. I love yer, mate, dearer 
than life, but it’s thim words o’ yourn 
as I shall hear, an not parson’s, on the 
day yer takes me inter church.’’—St. 
James Budget. 


THE HAUNTED SLOOP. 


At one time, not so remote but that 
the memory of it still lives in the minds 
of some of the older river men of New 
York, there were a great many sloops 
engaged in trading on the Hudson river 
between New York and various points 
on the river, and among these was one 
that will probably be remembered long 
after the others are forgotten. 

The Martin Wynkoop was designed 
to be one of the swiftest of the river 
fleet, and her builder put into her con- 
struction only the very best materia! that 
could be procured, while her designer, 
Captain Peter Van Corlear, had model- 
ed her with such care that when she 
was finished she was indeed a thing of 
beauty, but the zeal of her commander 
was responsible for the tragedy which 
blighted the marriage of the Wynkoop 
to the Hudson and seemed to put an evil 
spell upon her which followed her 
throughout her brief career. 

On the day set for the launching of 
the sloop the captain was here, there, 
everywhere, issuing orders and guard- 
ing against anything that might occur 





SACRED CONFIDENCE. 


NO WOMAN’S*LETTER PUBLISHED 
EXCEPT BY REQUEST. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Tender Relations With 
the Suffering of Her Sex—Women Who 
Cannot Hide Their Happiness. 


There is a class of women who, from 
their own experience, sympathize with 
their suffering sisters, and in order 
that such suffering 
may be lessened, no 
bly put aside false 
modesty and in 
heartfelt gratitude 
publish to 
the world 
whatevery 
woman 
should 
know. 

Mrs. W. 

L. E -iott, 
Liscomb, 
Iowa, is 
one of 
those 
women, 
and has 
requested 
us to pub- 
lish the 
facts in her 
case, other- 
wise it would 
not be done, as 
all such evidence 
is treated in sacred confidence, unless 
publication is requested by the writer. 
She says to Mrs. Pinkham :—‘I 
wish you would publish the cireum- 
stances of my case, in order that other 
women may be benefited by my expe- 
rience. 
‘*T doctored nearly all the time for 
two years. I spent several hundred 
doliars without receiving much benefit. 
Last June I wrote to you and described 
all my aches and pains. Such a long 
list as there was: headache, back- 
ache, bearing-down pains, terrible 
soreness, constipation, dizziness, feel- 
ing of extreme lassitude, irregularity 
and nausea; but you answered my 
letter and told me just what todo. I 
followed your advice. 

“After taking eight bottles of the 
Vegetable Compound and three bot- 
tles of Blood Purifier, I am glad to 
write you that I have not enjoyed such 
good health for years, and I am able 
to do ali my own work. I can surely 
sound the praises of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and a 
number of my friends are taking it 
upon my recommendation.”—Mrs. W. 
L. Exuiott, Liscomb, Iowa. 




















He had kept her name a profound secret, 
intending to proclaim it as he left the 
stocks, and had provided a magnum of 
champagne with which to baptize her 
as she flew to the embrace of her bride- 
groom, but unfortunately for the captain 
fate had decided that he was not to car- 
ry out his plans, for by some mischance 
the sloop started from her resting place 
and slid into the water before the prep- 
arations were completed, seeming to 
choose a moment, too, when her noble 
commander was directly in the way, 
and to the horror of the bystanders he 
was caught between the vessel and the 
stocks and crushed todeath. He was 
not instantly killed, but lived only long 
enough to whisper to his mate, ‘‘The 
sloop—Martin Wynkoop,’’ thereby sig- 
nifying his desire to have that name ap- 
plied to her, and so she was duly chris- 
tened. 

Captain Morris Bleeker succeeded the 
ill fated Van Corlear and fitted the 
sloop out for her first voyage. When she 
was ready to sail, she was a craft that 
would have caught the eye of any sea- 
mian, for she was as buoyant as a cork 
and graceful as a swan upon the water. 
Her quarter deck, lik¢ the poop of a man- 
of-war, stood high above the main deck, 
and her immense main boom extended 
far and clear beyond her stern. 

At last she was finivhed, and Captain 
Bleeker took in a cargo for Poughkeep- 
sie, having New York in the afternoon 
and continuing under way till night, 
when he anchored behind Clermont 
point, not caring to cross the Tappan 
Zee that night. 

About midnight the captain was arous- 
ed by the steady clank, clink, clank 
of the windlass, as if some one were get- 
ting the anchor. . Angry and amazed at 
this apparent breach of discipline, he 
sprang from his bunk and ran on deck, 
to find the crew coming aft in a body. 

‘*What is the meaning of this—mu- 
tiny?’ he roared. And he backed up 
against the poop bulkhead, determined 
to fight to the last. 

**No, sir,’’ answered one of the men, 
his teeth chattering as he spoke, while 
his companions crowded about him, pale 
and silent. ‘‘It’s ghosts!’’ 

“*Ghosts?’’ repeated the captain an- 
grily. ‘‘What de vou mean?’’ 

‘‘Why, sir, we heerd the windlass 
goin like some un was gettin the anchor, 
and when we runs on deck to see what 
the matter was there was nobody there, 
and the windlass hadn’t been touched.’”’ 

The captain had recovered his wits by 
this time aud saw that he must do some- 
thing to quiet the frightened men. 

**Is that all?’’ he said lightly. “‘Why, 
that wus some vessel around the point 
heaving short, and the sound came across 
the water. It was not aboard of us. Go 
below and turn in, and I’ll look out for 
the vessel.’’ The men, seeing that the 
captain was not frightened, went below 
together, leaving him on deck alone. 
Scarcely had they got into the forecas- 
tle when there broke on their ears the 
sound of the chain rattling and snapping 
as it paid out through the hawse pipe, 
as if the whole cable were coming out 
of the chain locker. 

Up started all hands again, and the 
captain ran swiftly forward to find that 
nothing had been disturbed and the 
vessel swung to her moorings just as she 
had when they anchored her. There was 
no more sleep for the crew of the Wyn- 
koop that night, for no sooner did they 
leave the deck than the anchor was ap- 
parently either hove up or let go, and 
the noise only stopped when the first 
gray streaks of dawn appeared over the 
eastern shure. The men were in a state 
of excitement bordering on mutiny, but 
as they could not leave the vessel] till 
she arrived in port they got the anchor 
and made sail. 

That day will live in the memory of 
the unfortunate mariners on the Wyn- 
koop as the stormiest of their livea 
Three times did the captain attempt to 
weather the headland at the base of 
Hook mountain, only to be blown to lee- 
ward by the gale and swept around the 
foot of the cliff, The sloop acted as if 








a pig ‘ill lie in the swill trough, an 


to mar the beauty of his beloved craft. 


hauled on a tack, with everything draw- 
ing as taut as a bowstring and the helm 
hard up, she would go about so suddenly 
as to throw everybody to the deck, and 
the man at the tiller several times nar- 
rowly escaped being brained by the 
heavy boom as it swept across the deck. 
At last they weathered the point, and 
from that time made good weather to 
Poughkeepsie, where the crew deserted 
toa man, al) of them declaring that they 
would rather go to the penitentiary than 
to make another trip in such a craft. 

Captain Bleeker managed to scrape 
together a scrub crew, with which he 
made the return trip to New York, 
making.good time and havfng no trou- 
ble. On the next trip up he carved a 
crew of old river men, each of whom 
swore that he was ‘‘not afraid of the 
devil himself.’’ 

This voyage was a great deal worse 
than the last. All day did they tack 
and ratch about the point, losing on one 
tack all that they had gained on the 
previous one, until about dusk, when 
the wind increased to a gale and the 
captain, finding that he could not hope 
to weather the point that night, put her 
about and ran before the wind, intend- 
ing to anchor behind the shelter ef the 
hills till morning. 

As she scudded along at a terrific rate, 
yawing and sheering as the sexs caught 
her under the stern, the main. om sud- 
denly gybed. The captain wis i.t the til- 
ler when this occurred, and as the boom 
swung across the deck a bight of the 
main sheet fell about his neck, and 
when the sheet tautened it cut the head 
off the unfortunate man and threw it 
far out of sight into the heaving waters 
of the river, while the crew stood pale 
and horror stricken at the grewsome 
sight. Al)most instantly the gale mod- 
erated, and the sloop was sailed back to 
New York without further difficulty. 

It was several months before a man 
could be found to take command of the 
haunted vessel, for in addition to the 
other tales that were circulated about 
her it was rumored that the headless 
ghost of Captain Bleeker could be seen 
every night standing on the quarter deck, 
grasping the tiller in his phantom bands. 

At last a man came forward and of- 
fered to take the position, and though 
he was a stranger to everybody on the 
river his offer was accepted, for he 
seemed to understand his business thor- 
oughly. This man called himself Ru- 
dolph Sturdevant. He was a tall, dark, 
mystericus sort of a person, with a sa- 
turnine cast of countenance, and was 
terribly profane in his speech. Indeed, 
his blasphemy shocked the wharf rats 
about the Washington market, and that 
was no easier task in those days than it 
is now. Captain Sturdevant brought his 
own crew with him, and it was well he 
did, for there was not a man in New 
York who would have shipped in the 
Wynkoop for love or money. 

The day which Captain Sturdevant 
appointed to sail from New York was 
the 18th of September, and to make 
matters worse it was on Friday. It was 
one of those autumn days when the air 
seems full of vague threatenings, when 
the glass falls apace and the prudent 
mariner seeks a good harbor for his 
craft. The loungers about the wharf 
tried to dissuade the captain from his 
purpose, telling him of the experience 
of her former commander and urging as 
a reason, apart from other considera- 
tions, that it was Friday and the thir- 
teenth of the month, which made it lit- 
tle less than suicide to leave port in such 
a vessel as the Wynkoop; but the cap- 
tain laughed at their fears and swore 
with terrible, blood curdling oaths that 
he would put the sloop around the head- 
land of Hook mountain that night or he 
would land her in hades. And so he 
started on his voyage. 

Old river men say that never before 
within the memory of the oldest of them 
had such a fearful night visited the 
Hudson river as that memorable 13th 
of September. The upbound fleet an- 
chored at nightfall behind the shelter- 
ing hills near Nyack, and the crews of 
the different vessels assembled on deck 
to watch the Wynkoop as she laborious- 
ly tacked and filled across the tempes- 
tuous Tappan Zee. Night came on, and 
still in the inky blackness she crept 
along amid the buffeting wind and 
waves. The thunder roared and rever- 
berated among the hills and echoed and 
re-echoed from the sides of Anthony’s 
Nose and Hook mountain and then went 
grumbling away acro; the lowlands on 
the other side of tLe river, while the 
vivid lightning ever and anon played 
about the toiling sloop as she moved 
wearily on. The night wore on, and the 
watchers grew weary at their posts, but 
still the flashes showed the Wynkoop 
now on port and now on starboard tack, 
yet never nearer the headland. 

Just at midnight there came a flash 
of lightning which illuminated the 
heavens like the noonday sun, and at 
the same instant the thunder boomed as 
if the universe had split in twain. In 
that blinding flash of light they saw the 
Wynkoop standing out bold and clear 
against the dark background of the east- 
ern shore, aud outlined full to their gaze 
was the form of Captain Sturdevant 
standing on the quarter deck, his head 
thrown back and his clinched fist ex- 
tended upward toward the sky as if he 
were defying the powers of heaven. The 
air seemed to glow with a bluish lumi- 
hosity, and a strong odor of brimstone 
greeted the nostrils of the amazed watch- 
ers, while a wild and thrilling shriek 
tame across the water, sounding loud 
and clear above the roar of the tempest. 

When another flash of lightning came, 
the sloop had vanished, and never to 
this day has a vestige of either vessel or 
crew been seen. 

No one knew where Captain Sturde- 
vant and his crew came from, but it be- 
came a matter of grave discussion 
among the river men, the general opin- 
ion being that they were agents of the 
foul fiend. 

It is currently believed on the river 
that on every 13th of September a ghost- 
ly craft enveloped in a mist of bluish 
flame may be seen beating across the 
Tappan Zee and that at midnight she 
disappears beneath the waters of the 
Hudson, while a blood chilling shriek 
wakes the echoes of the headland.— 
Charles F. Nash, U. S&S R. C. S, in 
Short Stories. 

Hear the Sound Waves. 

Fasten a fork or spoon to a thread, 
the ends of which are held in the ears; 
slightly swing it until it touches the ta- 
ble. A series of pleasing sounds will be 
produced, reminding one of the notes of 
a great organ. 

This Was Where They Grew. 

Mrs. Newly Rich (shopping in Paris) 

—Show us some wraps—imported, of 


course. 
French Saleswoman—Imported, ma- 
dame? From where, s'il vous plaiti— 








New York Times. 


THE ONE GIRL. 


They were standing together out on 
the moonlit terrace. Behind them in 
the distance sounded the band playing 
soft, dreamy waltz music. But what 
cared they for dancing, and the hot, 
crowded ballroom? In all the world for 
bim there was only on? woman, and 
she stood, her hands clasped in his, her 
brown head resting on his shoulder, lost 
in a happy dream. 

“You won’t forget me, darling,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘when I am thousands of 
miles away, at the other side of the 
world, and letters are long in coming? 
You’ll remember that Iam coming back 
in two years, at the latest, to claim my 
little wife.’’ 

**Oh, it can’t really be true, Geoffrey, 
that you are going tomorrow?! It is too 
dreadful to think of! And it's not I that 
will forget. I shall think of you night 
and day till yon come back. But you'll 
most likely meet with some lovely 
American girl—all American women 
are lovely, you know—and then you’ll 
forget all about poor little Mysie Traf- 
ford, who is waiting for you in Eng- 
land.”’ 

‘“‘When I am out on the great lonely 
prairies,’’ he said dreamily, “I shail 
just shut my eyes and think myself back 
to this night. I shall hear the band in 
the distance, I shall feel you once more 
in my arms, and I shall smell the faint 
smell of that heliotrope you are wear- 
ing.’’ 

For answer she took a piece of the 
heliotrope from the bosom of her dress. 

‘*Here’s a little bit of it,’’ she said. 
**And when you meet that lovely Amer- 
ican, and you wish that you were free 
and that this evening bad never been, 
then you can put that little flower in an 
envelope, and you needn’t write a word 
to put in with it, but just address it to 
me, and when I get it I shall know 
what it means, and you will be free.”’ 

“What nonsense, Mysie!’’ he said 
angrily. ‘‘Why do you talk like that? 
You know—”’ 

‘Oh, here you are!’’ cried a shrill 
voice. ‘‘I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Mr. Castleford is as cross 
as ever he can be, Mysie. He says you 
promised hifin the Jast two dances, and 
then you disappeared and no one 
could find you; while 2g for you, Mr. 
Hamilton, I think you had better keep 
out of the way altogether, after disap- 
pointing Lady May and goodness knows 
who besides. ”’ 

And Gertrude, Mysie’s sister, chat- 
tered on, totally unconscious that she 
Was a most unwelcome intruder. 

She and Mysie had always been 
taught that it was their duty to make a 
good match, and Geoffrey Hamilton, 
with no money, and just off to America, 
was 80 entirely ineligible that she sus- 
pected nothing, and ruthlessly insisted 
on their immediate return to the ball- 


room. 

And she looked often at the little 
hoop of pearls—the pledge of her be- 
trothal—but never put it on, except in 
her own room just for a few minutes. 
Somehow as the days went by it seemed 
a harder matter to speak of that evening 
to her mother, the more so that her 
mother had uot the faintest suspicion of 
apything of the sort And soa month 
passed. 

Then one evening Mysie returned 
from a walk and saw a letter lying on 
the hall table. One glance at her own 
name and the postmark—‘‘New York’’ 
—and she suatched up the letter, won- 
dering if any one had noticed it, then 
ran upstairs to her own rom, and lock- 
ed the door to enjoy it in peace. 

The fire burned brightly and looked 
inviting, and she drew up a low easy 
chair, and seated herself comfortably as 
she broke the seal of the envelope. 
What was the faint perfume as she did 
so? She drew out a piece of blank note- 
paper from the folds of which a little 
bit of dead heliotrope slipped and fell 
to the grouzid. 

**Mysie, you must come down,”’ said 
Gertrude. ‘‘Mr. Castleford is down 
Stairs, and mother says you are to come”’ 
—as Mysie looked rebellious. ‘‘But you 
must change your dress; you can’t come 
frown in that. Has anything happened? 
You look very queer.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mysie, with a strange lit- 
tle laugh ; ‘‘at least, nothing of impor- 
tance. I will come down in a few min- 
utes. ’’ . 

And in a very short time she was in 
the drawing room, and Herbert Castle- 
ford, as he looked at her, thought he 
had never seen her so beautiful. He had 
loved her for years, but had received so 
little encouragement from Mysie that 
he had never spoken, but tonight he had 
determined to put his fate to the test, 
while Mysie, with a pain at her heart 
that seemed almost physical in its in- 
tensity, was saying to herself that if 
Geoffrey could forget so easily why so 
could she. 

And so it came about that a few 













The new woman com- 
mands love and admi- 
ration because she has 
the beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of health and 
high spirits. She is truly a woman. 

She is not necessarily an athletic wo- 
man. She is merely strong and healthy 
in every way. She knows something of 
her own physical make-up. See knows 
the importance of the organs that make 
her a woman, She knows that if she 
keeps them healthy she need never be 
very sick. 

‘How can she keep them healthy ?’’ 

By proper care in the first place—by 
proper medicine in the second. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is for the 
cure of all the ills distinctly feminine. 
It makes a new woman out of a fagged, 
nervous, thin, useless, worn, 


regularly 


uated—skilled, expert spe- 
cialist in 


e treatment of the diseases ot 
sale than 
it at your 
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known ailment of mankind is caused by in 


cure the inflammation and you have conquered 


the disease in each case. Inflammation is 

manifested outwardly by redness, 

swelling and heat; inwardly by 

congestion of the blood ves- 
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chief danger therefrom. Internal inflam. 
mation Scoqneay causes outward swellings; as 
instances familiar to all we mention pimples, tooth- 
ache, stiff joints and rheumatism. Yet the great majorit 


of internal inflammations make no outside show, for 
reason they are often more dangerous than the external forms. 
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External 
inflammation 
ccompanies bruises, 


1 


a 
bites, cuts, stings, burn 
‘scalds, chaps, cracks, strains: 
tains, fractures, etc., and is the 


which 


Causes Every Known Disease! 


Inflammation of the nervous system embraces the brain, spine, bones and muscles. 


The 


forms of inflammation; such as colds, coughs, pleuri 
igestion have a multitude of inflammatory troubles. Tk, cn 


The vital 


organs form one complete plan mutually dependent; therefore inflammati is fel 
more or less everywhere, and impairs the health. The late Dr. A. Johnson, an old. fashioned 


Family Physician, originated JOHNSO 
and cure every form of inflammation. 


N'’S ANODYNE LINIME 
It is today the Universal 


T, in 1810, to relieve pain 
Household Remedy. 





Send us at once your name and address, and we will send you free, our New Tllustrated Book 


“TREATMENT FOR DISEASES,” caused by inflammation. 


I. S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass, 





hours later she returned to her room 
having pledged herself to Herbert Uas- 
tleford. Instead of the little hoop of 
pear]s she had never worn she possessed 
a handsome diamond ring, and the dead 
flower and the pearls were put far away 
out of sight to be forgotten—if possible. 
* _ = « + * 
‘Six months had passed and Herbert 
Castleford was pressing for an early 
marriage. Mysie and her mother had 
gone away from home immediately 
after her becoming engaged. Mysie 
complained of the cold and looked so 
delicate that her mother took her away 
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JOB PRINTING 


to the south of France, where, soon after, 


Herhert followed them. 

Mysie seemed willing for the wed- 
ding to take place whenever they liked 
to arrange it. So matters were being 
burried on to suit the impatient lover 
when one day Gertrude ran into the 
room where Mysie and Herbert were 
sitting. 

**Look, Mysie!’’ she cried. ‘‘Here is 
a lovely bunch of flowers from that dear 


count! Isn’t he silly? And they are such | 


beauties! Only smell them. Oh, Iam so 
pleased! 
trope and some maidenhair that will 
just do for you.”’ 

To her surprise Mysic turned as pale 
as death, and shrank back, looking al- 
most appealingly at her lover, who was 
watching. 

As their eyes met there was some- 
thing in his—an expression, a conscious- 
ness, a What? Mysie did not know, but 
a great trembling came over her. 

A hundred thoughts seemed to pass 
through her mind in a moment, but of 
one thing she was certain—Herbert 
Castleford knew all about those playful, 
loving words spoken out on the terrace 
on the never-to-be-forgotten night. 

Then, leaning forward, she asked, as 
if they had already been speaking to 
one another: 

‘“‘How did you send it from New 
York?”’ 

“I—that is—what do you mean, 
Mysie? I never sent it!’’ 

Seeing that Mysie’s clear eyes seemed 
to read him through, he attempted no 
more denial, but caught her hands in 
his and implored her to forgive him. 

“I came out to look for you that 
night,’’ he said, ‘‘and I heard what you 
were saying just as Gertrude came upon 
you from the other side, and it was such 
a temptation, for I loved you dearly— 
much better than he did. It was all 
done for love of you, Mysie.’’ 

And she tried to wave him away, but 
instead fell fainting to the ground. 

When she recovered, Herbert Castle- 
ford had gone. A few hasty lines from 
him besought her forgiveness and told 
her that Geoffrey was now on his way 
back to England to find out why she had 
not written to him; that he hoped they 
would have been married before Geof- 


frey could arrive, but that now he would | 


gO away and never trouble her again. 

. * * * oa * 

‘You will forgive me, Geoffrey, 
won't ;ou,’’ she said, ‘‘for doubting 
you like that? But it seemed so terribly 
true! Look! Here are the envelope and 
flower.’’ 

‘‘And here is the flower you gave 
me,’’ said Geo‘frey. ‘‘There’s not much 
difference certainly between them, but 
as for the envelope—-well, I must give 
you a few specimens vi my handwriting 
when I go away again so that you may 
not be taken in so easily.’’ 

‘‘But I shall never let you go away 
again,’’ said Mysie. 

And that was how they arranged it. 
—Forget-Me- Not. 





American Lamps In Paris. 

The terrible use made by the Com- 
munards of 1871 of petroleum for cou- 
flagration purposes produced such an 
impression on the French mind that peo- 
ple recoiled even at the mention of 
kerosene. So the American kerosene 
lamps, which were then just beginning 
to get a foothold in France, were rele- 
gated to the limbo of dangerous inno- 
vations. Then came the exhibitions of 
1878 and 1889, with our particularly 
good show of new, improved and ar- | 
tistic lamps. The memories of 1871 were | 
quickly forgotten, and today the use of | 
candles and the old ‘‘pump lamps’’— | 
gas has never been a general means of 
domestic lighting in Franee—has gone | 
down before the American substitute, 
which has not only invaded the Paris- | 
jan bedroom and parlor, but has even | 
found favor in the chateaux along the 
Loire and has worked its way into the | 
plain homes of the remotest villages. 
One of the American lamp exhibitors | 
received so many orders during the ex- | 
hibition of 1889 that he established a 
branch store in the best part of com- 
mercial Paris, where he has been doing 
a thriving business ever since. —Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


The Women of Norway. 





The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


~-HAVE— 


Look! Here are a bit of helio- | 


Refitted in a Thorough Manne 


-~THEIR 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 





Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 





Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 





Catalogues, 
| Circulars, 
| Programmes, 


| Briefs, Etc., 


Printew with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fifie, Accurate Work 


Professor William James of Harvard I 


eays that in Norway the life of the wo- 
men has been entirely revolutionized by | 
the use of the ski, or snowshoe, as a 
sport for beth sexes. Asa result, they 
are “not only saying goodby to the tra- 
ditional feminine pallor and delicacy 
of constitution, but are actually taking 
the lead in every educational and social 
reform.’’ He believes that tennis, skat- 
ing and even the bicycle craze among 
our own girls will lead toasounder and 
heartier mora) tone in American society. 
—Congregationalist. 
Closets and Storerooms. | 
In the fall cleaning of closets and | 
storerooms the best thing to wash the 
walls and shelves with is a strong, hot | 
solution of alum water. A brush should 
be used for the purpose, as that will | 
reach every crack and crevice. Hot alum | 
water is a good eradicator for all sorts | 
of and will also kill the eggs, | 


‘while bot water and soap seem to aid | ® 


in batching them. 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended 1 


BADGER & MANLEY 


Williams Block, Water Si, 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 
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Borse Department. 


Eighty-three tests, involving eighty 
horses, were recently made to determine 
the relation which the weight of a horse 
pears to its pulling power. They were 
grouped into three classes—good, fair, 
and poor. The good group averaged a 
dead pull of 78.5 per cent. of their 











weight; the fair group, 70.5 per cent., and | 
the poor group 65.6 per cent. of their) 


weight. Thus the best could pull nearly 
four-fifths of their weight, while the 
poorest pulled less, than two-thirds of 


their weight. Of course, if the load were |’ 


put on wheels, any of them could move 
much more than their own weight ona 
smooth road. 





The great amount of harm that the bi-| 


cycle, electric trolley, etc., have done the 
horse and his breeder exists chiefly in the 
brain of the penny-a-liner; the actual 
fact of the matter is that the horse, be- 
ing an article of commerce, cannot rise 
very greatly in value until the general 
situation is ameliorated. In fine, the 
hard times are solely responsible for the 
state of the market, and will hold it 
down as long as they continue; but 
when the turn is made in earnest, prices 
will advance in proportion to the im- 
provement made in other lines of busi- 
ness. There is no pleasure equal to 
that derived from sitting behind a fine 
horse and driving through the attractive 
roads of New England. No other motive 
power can ever take the place of this 
friend of humanity. 





The trials and troubles of horse racing 
are many outside the line of accidents 
to horses and off conditions liable to 
occur any day. The experience of Mr. 
Lowe, the owner of the race mare Hallie, 
at Gorham, well illustrates what may 
happen any time. Hallie drew fifth po- 
sition at the start; after scoring five 
times they got the word. Hallie took 
the pole on first turn, and had the 
lead; on the first half the harness broke, 
and the horse being frightened came 
very near running away. The second heat 
she started in fifth position, took the 
lead again on the first turn, when her 
hock boot dropped down, hanging by 
one strap, just enough to excite her, 
and landing neck and neck with the pole 
horse, but set back for breaks. The third 
heat she again took the lead, was five rods 
ahead of the field of horses, won the 
half in 1.08, and was just entering the 
home stretch when the tire burst and 
Mr. Lowe had to slow up. Owing to 
these accidents Mr. Lowe thought him- 
self fortunate to get third. 


TRAINING COLTS. 


Mr. H. P. Mattison, in the Country 
Gentleman, offers the following sugges- 
tions which cannot fail of being of inter- 
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est to many of our readers who have| #! 


colts to train: 


“Just at this time of year many a|¢) 
farmer has a colt that he intends to| ¢, 


train for future use, either as a farm or 
road horse. Now the matter of breeding, 


transmission of disposition and traits, is |); 


always of great influence over the char- 


acter of the future usefulness of the| ¢; 
horse, and will come out in one way and | +} 


another while training the colt. But by 
a proper fitting and skilful handling all 
these things may be overcome, and a 
colt, bred from stock that, because of 


violousness and bad habits, are almost | f, 


worthless, may be made a pleasant, safe, 
reliable horse. 

“One of the most common mistakes is 
that of putting a colt into training while 
he is not in the best of flesh, and often 
when he is having but little, if any, 
grain. Such colts are soon drilled out, 
and their nerve and muscle, of which 
they have but little, gone, and we soon 
have the beginning of balky horses, just 
because, while to appearance they may 
have flesh and weight, they have no mus- 
cle or nerve, 
and not generally because of temper, 
they refuse to go on, and are of course 
accused of being balky. 
_ “The first thing, in my opinion, to do 
in getting a colt ready for the training 
that is to make a horse of him, would be 
to commence the feeding of grain sufti- | } 
cient to get him in the best of condition t 
—in such a condition that he feels full of 
spirit and pluck, so that when taken out |, 
at halter you have your hands full to i 
handle him. During this time of better 
feeding, be sure each day to give him a 
good grooming, not only for the help it 
gives toward a better condition of flesh | ; 
and nerve, but because of his learning by | ¢ 
it to handle, which will do much toward t 
making him less shy of bitting gear or t 
harness when he comes to that. All 8 
this may seem of but little account to 
most men, but no matter—I have seen 


many a horse that made trouble every |}; 


time he was harnessed just because of | }, 
some little mistake at the first few times 
of harnessing or unharnessing. 

“The practice of a large majority of 
men inthe bitting of the colt, that of 
putting him in the bitting gear and turn- 
ing him out in a yard or field for hours, 
is, to say the least, barbarous, and often 
spoils the carriage of head and easy 


Because they are tired, | w 


handling on the bit. In my own practice 
I never put a colt in the bitting gear and 
let him loose from my hold a moment. 
I want him to learn at once that I am the 
master of things, and for the first few 
lessons I never give him more than 
twenty to thirty minutes of the straps, 
and not pulled in very snug at that. 
Just as soon as he shows weariness (and 
he will in a very short tlme) I take him 
out, and, after a short resting, put him 
in again. Inavery short time the colt 
will become accustomed to these new 
things, and take lessons of much longer 
time; and he is then ready to have reins 
put in, and you can step in behind him 
and begin to teach turning to right 
and left, stopping at the word whoa, and 
standing back when told to. 

“When these are learned, your colt is 
ready for the shafts or pole. Generally 
it is well for the first few hitchings to 
put him beside another horse. But 
never make the mistake of putting him 
in with some slow, spiritless horse; but 
rather have one that can be with him in 
every move, and stay with him, if the 
colt wants to make a guod lively gait. 
Besides, with a horse with him, the colt 
will pass many things without fear 
which alone would make him shy. 
After a few times of light hitching, com- 
mence with light loads, something that 
the colt will feel easy to move. And by 
careful handling for the first few-months 
you will be surprised at the weight he 
can handle, and with what ease and con- 
fidence he will take a load out of a tight 
place. 

“Never be jumping to catch hold of a 
Colt at e move he makes, for he soon 
ee to feel you have no confidence in 
— and will me very uneasy about 

andi This matter of standing when 
Sto can be well fixed with the colt 
when first in the gear. 

If you do not want a horse that is 
can, at the 
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- Borse Department. 


Fighty-three tests, involving eighty 
horses, were recently made to determine 
the relation which the weight of a horse 
pears to its pulling power. They were 
grouped into three classes—good, fair, 
and poor. The good group averaged a 
dead pull of 78.5 per cent. of their 
weight; the fair group, 70.5 per cent., and 
the poor group 65.6 per cent. of their 
weight. Thus the best could pull nearly 
four-fifths of their weight, while the 
poorest pulled less, than two-thirds of 
their weight. Of course, if the load were 
put on wheels, any of them could’ move 
much more than their own weight ona 
smooth road. 


The great amount of harm that the bi- 
cycle, electric trolley, etc., have done the 











horse and his breeder exists chiefly in the | ¥ 


brain of the penny-a-liner; the actual 
fact of the matter is that the horse, be- 
ing an article of commerce, cannot rise 
very greatly in value until the general 
situation is ameliorated. In fine, the 
hard times are solely responsible for the 
state of the market, and will hold it 
down as long as they continue; but 
when the turn is made in earnest, prices 
will advance in proportion to the im- 
provement made in other lines of busi- 
ness. There is no pleasure equal to 
that derived from sitting behind a fine 
horse and driving through the attractive 
roads of New England. No other motive 
power can ever take the place of this 
friend of humanity. 


The trials and troubles of horse racing 
are many outside the line of accidents 
to horses and off conditions liable to 
occur any day. The experience of Mr. 
Lowe, the owner of the race mare Hallie, 
at Gorham, well illustrates what may 
happen any time. Hallie drew fifth po- 
sition at the start; after scoring five 
times they got the word. Hallie took 
the pole on first turn, and had the 
lead; on the first half the harness broke, 
and the horse being frightened came 
very near running away. The second heat 
she started in fifth position, took the 
lead again on the first turn, when her 
hock boot dropped down, hanging by 
one strap, just enough to excite her, 
and landing neck and neck with the pole 
horse, butset back for breaks. The third 
heat she again took the lead, was five rods 
ahead of the field of horses, won the 
half in 1.08, and was just entering the 
home stretch when the tire burst and 
Mr. Lowe had to slow up. Owing to 
these accidents Mr. Lowe thought him- 
self fortunate to get third. 


TRAINING COLTS. 


Mr. H. P. Mattison, in the Country 
Gentleman, offers the following sugges- 
tions which cannot fail of being of inter- 
est to many of our readers who have 
colts to train: 

“Just at this time of year many a 
farmer has a colt that he intends to 
train for future use, either as a farm or 
road horse. Now the matter of breeding, 
transmission of disposition and traits, is 
always of great influence over the char- 
acter of the future usefulness of the 
horse, and will come out in one way and 
another while training the colt. But b 
a proper fitting and skilful handling all 
these things may be overcome, and a 
colt, bred from stock that, because of 
viciousness and bad habits, are almost 
worthless, may be made a pleasant, safe, 
reliable horse. 

“One of the most common mistakes is 
that of putting a colt into training while 
he is not in the best of flesh, and often 
when he is having but little, if any, 
grain. Such colts are soon drilled out, 
and their nerve and muscle, of which 
they have but little, gone, and we soon 
have the beginning of balky horses, just 
because, while to appearance they may 
have flesh and weight, they have no mus- 
cle or nerve. Because they are tired, 
and not generally because of temper, 
they refuse to go on, and are of course 
accused of being balky. 

“The first thing, in my opinion, to do 
in getting a colt ready for the training 
that is to make a horse of him, would be 
to commence the feeding of grain suffi- 
cient to get him in the best of condition 
—in such a condition that he feels full of 
spirit and pluck, so that when taken out 
at halter you have your hands full to 
handle him. During this time of better 
feeding, be sure each day to give him a 
good grooming, not only for the help it 
gives toward a better condition of flesh 
and nerve, but because of his learning by 
it to handle, which will do much toward 
making him less shy of bitting gear or 
harness when he comes to that. All 
this may seem of but little account to 
most men, but no matter—I have seen 
many a horse that made trouble every 
time he was harnessed just because of 
some little mistake at the first few times 
of harnessing or unharnessing. 

“The practice of a large majority of 
men inthe bitting of the colt, that of 
putting him in the bitting gear and turn- 
ing him out in a yard or field for hours, 
is, to say the least, barbarous, and often 
spoils the carriage of head and easy 
handling on the bit. In my own practice 
I never put a colt in the bitting gear and 
let him loose from my hold a moment. 
I want him to learn at once that Iam the 
master of things, and for the first few 
lessons I never give him more than 
twenty to thirty minutes of the straps, 
and not pulled in very snug at that. 
Just as soon as he shows weariness (and 
he will in a very short tlme) I take him 
out, and, after a short resting, put him 
in again. Inavery short time the colt 
will become accustomed to these new 
things, and take lessons of much longer 
time; and he is then ready to have reins 
put in, and you can step in behind him 
and begin to teach turning to right 
and left, stopping at the word whoa, and 
standing back when told to. 

“When these are learned, your colt is 
ready for the shafts or pole. Generally 
it is well for the first few hitchings to 
put him beside another horse. But 
never make the mistake of putting him 
in with some slow, spiritless horse; but 
rather have one that can be with him in 
every move, and stay with him, if the 
colt wants to make a guod lively gait. 
Besides, with a horse with him, the colt 
Will pass many things without fear 
which alone would make him shy. 
After a few times of light hitching, com- 
mence with light loads, something that 
the colt will feel easy to move. And by 
careful handling for the first few-months 
you will be surprised at the weight he 
can handle, and with what ease and con- 
— he will take a load out of a tight 

lace, 

“Never be jumping to catch hold of a 
colt at every move he makes, for he soon 
Comes to feel you have no confidence in 
him, and will become very uneasy about 
Standing. This matter of standing when 
Stopped can be well fixed with the colt 
When first in the bitting , 

‘If you do not want a horse that is 
tims nlenome in shoeing, on can, at the 

Ok grooming or in the bitting gear 
handle his feet so that when taken to the 
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shop for shoeing you need have no 
trouble, and will always feel safe to put 
him in the hands of the blacksmith and 
have no fear of his getting injured by 
shoeing. 

‘‘Never drive so far when first hand- 
ling that he will come back to the stable 
tired and spiritless, and you will gener- 
ally havea free smart driver. I never 
use blinkers or check; only use the 
check rein while training for the harness. 
Without blinkers you seldom have a 
skittish or shying horse, and without 
check he can do more work, or cover 
more miles, and not be worried. 

“Another thing—never get angry at 
the same time the colt does, for if you do, 
you will get into trouble. Genérally be 
careful in the use of the whip. It may 
be needed sometimes, but generally one 
blow will answer far better than more. 
Never show fear or nervousness your- 
self if you want a horse to be calm. 

“This method of training colts, has 
been my practice for years, and I can to- 
day look back over a term of forty-five 
ears and say I never had a balky or 
vicious horse; and I have bred them from 
several strains of high-mettled stock, 
and have, in handling scores of colts, 
found many that, with a little mistake 
in training, would have been like hun- 
dreds of horses all over the country— 
not worth a dollar for use, because they 
cannot be relied on when wanted. 
Balky, vicious trainers génerally make 
horses like themselves. 





A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE. 


In years past no man has been made 
the subject of greater ridicule than he 
who has championed the breeding of the 
ox or the draft horse. In public and 
private he has been held up to de- 
rision by those who were caught by the 
glamour of speed. The following plea 
for tolerance, by a writer of recognized 
authority in the Breeder's Gazette, is 
both timely and sound: 

“As a class the men who breed and 
race the harness horse are too intolerant 
in spirit of other people’s hobbies. 
Contemptuous reference to other varie- 
ties of stock have been habitual and most 
offensive. Catching their cue from sub- 
scribers specialty papers devoted to the 
harness horse have pandered to this nar- 
row view to the detriment of the indus- 
try they sought to promote. And now 
when the evil days are upon us these 
curses have come home to roost. We 
need friends and can see the folly of 
making enemies. The ‘holier than thou’ 
tribe of trotting-horse men have in the 
past looked upon the man who loved a 
Short-horn as a pariah, forgetting that 
one of the greatest Americans, Daniel 
Webster, had for his especial pets grand 
specimens of the ‘red, white and roan.’ 
‘Like master, like man’, was nowhere 
truer than with the ‘trot-hoss’ people. 
The average ‘rubber’ would exhaust his 
vocabulary in vain efforts to do justice 
to his feeling of contempt for a draft 
horse, a coacher or a high-stepper, while 
sheep, cattle, swine, the various products 
of the farm and farmers themselves were 
too low in the scale of creation to merit 
attention. 

In a measure this has accounted for 
the slim attendance at many trotting 
meetings and the sentiment has lessened 
the value and narrowed the market for 
the harness horse. Business policy, if 
not broad-minded tolerance, should in- 
duce the ‘trot-hoss’ people to change 
their tune radically. Let us shiow cour- 
teous respect for the preferences and oc- 
cupations of other people. Many a 
horny-handed tiller of the soil who loves 
his kine as we love the swift roadster, has 
treasured up our affectation of caste un- 
til the day of wrath, when by ballot at 
the polls or in legislative hall he can 


Y | swiftly avenge the insult. 


Racing depends upon the tolerance 
and‘good will of the people, of all the 
people. The roadster breed must win 
friends and popularity by public racing, 
and the good will of the general public 
should be cultivated sedulously. We 
are on trial to-day for our lives with 
many and powerful enemies who will 
note every weak place inour armor. Do 
not continue to antagonize people fool- 
ishly. ‘Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,” and it is madness 
to continue the manifestation of intoler- 
ance where toleration is one of our own 
needs. This is an admonition that the 
special organs of the trotter and pacer 
will do well to heed. Speak them fairly, 
brethren, and in amity. Their hobby is 
not our hobby, but in their estimation 
it is just as good a hobby or alittle better 
than the ‘trot-hoss’ hobby. A man se- 
lects his hobby as he selects his wife, and 
every man worthy of the name gets the 
best woman in the world and likewise 
the best hobby. Beware of attacking 
either. Ifaman admires the Hackney 
and wants to buy or breed do not make 
him hate you by ridiculing his choice. 
Earn courtesy and forbearance from him 
by extending the same. Let the lovers 
of the Percheron, the Clyde, the coacher, 
the matchless Thoroughbred enjoy their 
favorites in peace as you would enjoy 
the fleet harness horse. To look upon 
them with contempt, to speak of them 
slightingly earns areturn in kind. My 
next neighbor breeds Clydes—good ones, 
too, for he reads The Gazette. I admire 
his powerful workers and he enjoys a 
horse race. Ina nut shell, we each and 
every one of us select that which pleases 
us best. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Trust him little who praises all, him 
less who censures all, and him least of 
all whu is indifferent to all. 


More Curative Power 


Is contained in a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than in any other similar prepara- 
tion. It costs the proprietor and manu- 
facturer more. It costs the jobber more 
and it is worth more to the consumer. 
It has a record of cures unknown to any 
other preparation. It is the best to buy 
because it isthe One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood's Pills are the best family cathar- 
tic and liver medicine. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 


Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap is not 
an imitation. Itis original. The only 
soap that floats contains Borax and is 
100 per cent. pure. It is worthy a trial, 
Every lady who tries it continues its 
use. Red wrapper. 

But groutin’ ain’st no kin’ o’ use; 
An’ if the first throw fails, 
Why up and try agen, that’s all— 
The coppers ain’t all tails, 
—Lowell. 


He thought as he offered her his seat 
Of that bright and happy land, 

And smiled to think the time would come 
When with angels she must stand. 

“You will find all my contributions to 
the paper in the Poet’s Corner.” 

She—Oh, how dreadful! I thought 
you wrote poetry. 

Messrs. Kinsman & Co. —We wish to 
say that our son was very ill with 
whooping cough. We were very near 
giving him up. Our physician said his 
chances were very poor. We were urged 
to try your Balsam, and, our physician 
giving his consent, we decided to do so. 
We won't say it saved his life, but we 
know it cured him of whooping cough, 
and he is nowa strong, healthy boy. 
We use it in our family always. 

Joun A. GARLAND, 
BELLE GARLAND, 
46 School St., Charlestown, Mass. 

Teacher—In parsi the sentence, 
“Time will tell,” wag te you make time 

gender? 

Jimmie—’Cause it'll tell. 





NEURALGIA OF THE HEART. 
A Long-Time Sufferer Hourly Expected 
Death. 


She Did Not Die, However, But Recovered, 
and Adds Her Endorsement to the Remedy 
Used—Your Reporter Interviews Several 
Prominent Persons Who Have Used Pink 


From the Sun, Lewiston, Maine. 


A reporter of the Daily Sun of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, having heard numerous re- 
ports concerning many extraordinary 
cures which had been effected in this 
neighborbood, and which he found to be 
the common topic of conversation ina 
great many. places in and around 
Winthrop, made a personal investigation 
of the matter, which he sums up as 
follows: 

Mr. Frederick S. Jackson, druggist, of 
Winthrop, when asked if there was any 
truth in the reported marvels wrought by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and if he sold 
many, said: 5 

“T hear extraordinary reports of what 
they do, and I sell a great many of them 
to all classes of people, and the sales are 
increasing rapidly.” 

Mr. C. P. Hannaford, chemist and 
druggist, was next visited, and young 
Mr. Hannaford, who was in charge, said: 

‘We sell more of Pink Pills at present 
than anything else. The reports we 
hear of them are of the most roseate 
description. Julius Hutchins, whom 
you know, was just in here, and says 
that they did wonders for him, and for 
several other people he mentioned. 
You had better go and see him.”’ 

Mr. Hutchins was at once interviewed. 
He is a blacksmith and was found at bis 
anvil hard at work, but stopped long 
enough to talk about Pink Pills. 

“My right hand was useless to me and 
troubled me so that I could not sleep at 
night, and if I dropped off to sleep my 
hand became so numb that it would 
take several minutes to restore the cir- 
culation. I heard so much of Pink Pills 
that [ began to take them, and soon my 
rheumatism and numbness left me and 
now Iam as sound asadollar. If you 
do not believe me go and talk to my 
mother-in-law, and ask her what they did 
for her, when she was in such a terrible 
condition from rheumatism and heart 
trouble. They cured her.” 

The little towns surrounding Winthrop 
were found to contain dozens of cases 
that had been cured by the use of Pink 
Pills, but nearly all objected to having 
their names published. These cases 
ranged through kidney disease, nervous 
debility, heart trouble, rheumatism and 
disorders of the blood, such as scrofulous 
tendency, impoverishment and impaired 
circulation. Diabetes was frequently 
heard of as being among the diseases 
which quickly respond to the treatment 
of Dr. Williams’ remedy, and one or two 
cases which had been diagnosed as 
Bright’s disease had been cured. 

In addition to personal visitations, the 
reporter wrote to one or two persons, 
whom he had heard had been benefited. 
The following is the reply of a lady of 
Leeds Centre, Maine. 

“LEEDS CENTRE, July 29, 1896. 

Dear Sir: In response to your letter 
asking about Pink Pills, I will say that 
for a very long time I had been a great 
sufferer from neuralgia of the heart. I 
was so bad, in fact, that I expected every 
attack would be my last, and hourly 
looked for death. For years I had 
nervous prostration and my blood was 
very poor. My feet and hands were al- 
ways cold, but since I took Pink Pills, 
two years ago, I have been perfectly 
free from any attacks of neuralgia, and 
have never suffered with cold hands or 
feet. That is why I think Pink Pills 
such an excellent medicine. 

Mrs. W. L. FRANCIS.” 

There were other answers, testifying 
to the cures Pink Pills had effected, but 
the letters being marked ‘‘personal” and 
‘private’ they cannot be used. The 
people visited and corresponded with are 
all of good standing and worthy of 
credence, and as there was not any pos- 
sible object in stating that which is not 
so, they must be believed. 

Besides those whose names are pub- 
lished, there were twenty-eight others, 
who declared that Pink Pills had cured 
them of various serious serious serious 
and complicated disorders. Among 
them one of our State Senators reported 
his recovery through their use, of heart 
and kidney trouble of ‘long standing. 
One of our trial justices certifies that his 
recovery from anemia and kidney dis- 
eases was due to Pink Pills, and the list 
contains prominent business men, ladies 
of the highest position, one being the 
daughter of a physician in large and 
lucrative practice. 

For the present this report must close, 
for lack of space, but your reporter 
gathered enough more valuabie infor- 
mation during his peregrinations to 
make material for another long article, 
and has become a thorough convert to 
the virtues of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain ina 
condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to 
the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. 
They build up the blood, and restore the 
glow of health to pale and sallow cheeks. 
In men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box orsix boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail frem Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
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“Your papa and mamma know what is 
best for you, Tommy,” said his mother. 
Tommy rolled about a good deal on the 
rug and then said: ‘“‘Ma, do you know 
sometimes I feel like being an orphan.” 





“Let parents not live for their children, 
but with them.” The mother should 
allow no false modesty to stand in the 
way of her daughter’s knowledge of her- 
self, of her possibilities, of her perils. 
For over thirty years Dr. Pierce has used 
his “Favorite Prescription” as a strength. 
ener, a purifier, a regulator. It works 
directly upon the delicate, distinctly 
feminine organs, in a natural, soothing 
way. It searches out the weak spots 
and builds them up. A woman who 
would understand herself should send 21 
cents to the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, 
N.Y., for Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser, a 
book of 1008 pages. 


Father— You have asked for my daugh- 
ter’s hand. Can you take care of her? 

“Well, I should say so, if her fortune 
is only half as large as reported.”’ 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


“How do you like the new nurse?” 

“Oh, she is devoted tothe children, but 
poor, dear little Fido she treats like a 
dog.” 

“Did you enjoy the play last night?” 

“Not Xt all; no one talked except the 
people on the stage.” 














Poultry Department. 


Eggs are getting scarce and the scarcity 
leads towards higher prices. What an 
opportunity for the bright young men 
and women to step in and reap a harvest. 








There is no question but that a re- 
vival is going on in the pigeon section of 
animal industry, That the pets must 
have more room in the premium lists of 
our fairs there can be little doubt with 
those who attend, and that there isa 
practical value here must be accepted. 


The pullet which commenced laying 
Oct. 1, and is kept busy until March 1, 
will lay more eggs before she moults 
than is possible in any other way. 
Wouldn't it pay to get as many as possi- 
ble before July 20th, 1897? Hire a 
chance to study the business end and 
apply the lesson. 


The rage for new breeds and odd col- 
ors does not spread as rapidly as threat- 
ened one year ago. Theold, tried and 
tested varieties are yet in the lead, and 
will be for years to come. Brahmas, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks are still the four classes to tie to 
for all practical work. Better birds for 
the dollars have not yet been found. 


The man who has followed the advice 
given by the Farmer during the past six 
months, grown his pullets by themselves, 
giving them a free range and no fatten- 
ing food, has to-day a flock of birds laying 
or getting ready to lay. This is the man 
who will sell eggs this winter. Don’t 
blame the Farmer if you have not fol- 
lowed its suggestions, and by all means 
don’t say that there’s nothing to be 
learned from the papers. 


Grit is not road dust, ashes, charcoal 
or broken crockery, though all assist in 
grinding, but hard, sharp, flinty bits of 
rock. The want of these, even though 
the substitutes be plenty, will lead to 
liver disturbances and diseases, and 
deaths in the flock. Now isthe time 
to look for asupply of the right material, 
and let it be abundant. Get as close as 
possible to summer conditions, and there 
will be an approach to summer produc- 
tion. 


There is altogether too much mystery 
hanging about pedigree value. Men 
tie to this or that strain or family re- 
gardless of the worth of individuals. 
Because a hen had a grandmother better 
than common, or “her mother was the 
best hen to raise chickens I ever saw,”’ 
therefore*she must he valuable. Leta 
little hard common sense be injected 
into this business, and let individual 
worth be coupled with pedigree before 
merit is claimed. 


For some reason, whether wilful igno- 
rance, carelessness or what, one finds 
men claiming purity of blood for very 
inferior and defective stock. Ifa hen is 
white and has a large comb she is a 
White Leghorn. If larger, and wiph 
barred feathers, a Plymouth Rock. No 
matter about feathers on the legs, or 
form of body. Somehow it seems easy 
for some peuple to deceive themselves 
into believing that a scrub is a pure 
blood, and a pure blood must be valua- 
ble. 





THE POULTRY BUSINESS. 

During the last quarter of a century 
the poultry industry has developed into 
the largest agricultural industry of this 
country. The value of the poultry indus- 
try is underestimated by the American 
people, and it has not been until recently 
that attention has been called to the vast 
wealth which lies at our very door. 

Careful inquiry reveals the astounding 
fact that the United States, instead of 
producing more eggs than are required 
for home consumption, imports annually 
over $2,000,000 worth of eggs. New 
York State and city consume about $45,- 
000,000, worth of eggs and poultry annu- 
ally, and the population of both State 
and city is about 5,800,000. 

The United States, with a population 
of 63,000,000 will consume proportion- 
ately about $495,000,000 worth of eggs 
and poultry a year. In order that the 
full value of the industry may be deter- 
mined correctly, we must add to the 
above $63,000,000 for the value of fowls 
retained for breeding and laying stock 
and about $600,000 for fancy stock and 
eggs. 

This shows a sum total of the industry 
to be over $500,000,000. The following 
figures show the cash value of products 
in the United States: Cotton, $410,000,- 
000; hay, $436,000,000; dairy products, 
$254,000,000; poultry and eggs, $560,000, - 
000. While the poultry industry is larg- 
er than any of the others, itis the only 
agricultural product that we do not ex- 
port. Our entire yield, which is vastly 
insufficient to meet the demand, is all 
consumed at home, and, besides, statis- 
tics show we import from foreign coun- 
tries over 13,000,000 dozen eggs annually. 

Here, where we have so many natural 
advantages ascompared with other coun- 
tries, our profit should far exceed them 
in proportionate value. These facts also 
show that the value of poultry and eggs 
exceeds even wheat, the greatest agri- 
cultural product of our land, by over 
$72,000,000. 

The general impression is that this 
vast industry is controlled by the farmer 
on his acres of land. Such is not the 
case. The farmer does not supply 40 per 
cent. of the eggs raised in the country. 
The majority of eggs and poultry are 
raised by city and suburban residents, 
and those who have a small number of 
acres and makea specialty of poultry 
raising. 

It isan industry in which any citizen 
may engage with pleasure to himself 
and profit to his income. Not only is it 
not confined to the male sex, but is em- 
inently adopted asa lucrative employ- 
ment, for the fair sex. 

Besides being a paying enterprise, it is 
also a peculiar one—peculiar from the 
fact that practical experience is a most 
essential requisite. Without experience 
and athorough knowledge of the habits 
and nature of the birds, one world be like 
a pilot at sea without a compass. 

The safest, surest and only practical 
method of acquiring a poultry education 
is by actual observation and careful at- 
tention toa few hens at first, gradually 





increasing the flocks in accordance with 





the experience gained. When this is 
mastered and an understanding is formed 
between the keeper and flocks the work 
will be routine and a business established 
that will net a larger income for the cap- 
ital invested than anything else of its 
kind.— Telegraph. 


HE SAVED THE BABIES. 


But the Story Was Told In Two Widely 
Different Ways. 

Heroism ghd modesty proverbially go 
hand in hand, but there are few more 
striking examples of the combination 
than that afforded by the captain of a 
wrecking tug in New York harbor. His 
own account of the affair was thus set 
down in the tug’s log: ‘‘Jan. 30—Left 
Jersey City 7 a. m. Ice running heavy. 
Captain Joe stopped leak in ferryboat.’’ 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, in his ‘‘Day at 
Laguerre’s,’’ tells the story more fully. 

The Hoboken ferryboat was stopped, 
midway of its early passage, by the ice 
pack. At this juncture an ocean tug- 
boat crashed into her side, cutting a V 
shaped gash below the water ling. A 
panic ensued among passengers and 
crew. Just then the wrecking tug Reli- 
ance ran alongside, and Captain Joe 
Smith jumped on board. 

He dropped into the engine room, 
met the engineer half way up the lad- 
der, compelled him to return, dragged 
the mattresses from the crew’s bunks, 
stripped off blankets, racks of clothes, 
overalls, cotton waste and rags of car- 
pet, cramming them into the great rent 
left by the tug’s cutwater until the 
space of each broken plank was replaced 
except one. Through and over this 
space the water still combed, deluging 
the floors and swashing down between 
the gratings into the hold below. 

‘‘Another mattress, quick! All gone? 
A blanket, then — carpet—anything! 
Quick, for God’s sake!’’ 

It was useless. Everything, even to 
the oi] rags, had been used. Little by 
little the water gained, bursting out 
below, then on one side, only to be re- 
calked and only to rush in again. 

Captain Joe stood a moment as if un- 
decided, then deliberately tore down 
the top wall of calking he had so care- 
fully built up, and before the engineer 
could protest had forced his own body 
into the gap, with his arm outside, 
level with the drifting ice. 

An hour later the disabled ferryboat 
was towed into the Hoboken slip with 
every soul on board. When they lifted 
Captain Joe from the wreck, he was un- 
conscious and barely alive. The water 
had frozen his blood, and the floating 
ice had torn the flesh from his protrud- 
ing arm from shoulder to wrist. When 
the color began to cieep back to his 
cheeks, he opened his eyes and said to 
the doctor who was winding the band- 
ages: 

‘*Was any of them babies hurt?’’ 








DOLLY MADISON’S TACT. 


How She Placed at Ease a Rattled Visitor 
at the White House. 

It was the tact and genuine kindli- 
ness of Dolly Madison that made her 
one of the most prominent American 
women. Several episodes mentioned in 
Mrs. Almon Goodwin's ‘‘Life of Dolly 
Madison’’ are significant of this. At 
one of her levees her attention was 
drawn toa rustic visitor, a youth who 
was evidently suffering all the torments 
of embarrassment. He had at last ven- 
tured to help himself to a cup of coffee, 
when Mrs. Madison walked up and ad- 
dressed him. In the surprise of the mo- 
ment the lad dropped the saucer and 
strove to crowd the cup into his pocket. 
His tactful hostess took no notice of the 
accident, except to observe that in such 
acrowd no one could avoid being jostled, 
and straightway turned the conversa- 
tion to the boy’s family and ended by 
sending her regards to his excellent 
mother and bidding the servant to bring 
another cup of coffee. 

On another occasion two old ladies 
from the country arrived at the White 
House while the family were still at 
breakfast. To the surprise of the rural 
visitors, the woman they came to see ap- 
peared in a stuff dress of dark gray 
protected by a large housewifely white 
apron and with a linen kerchief pinned 
about her neck. Her simplicity of man- 
ner and attire completely swept away 
their awe, and before parting one of 
them found courage to ask, ‘‘Perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind if I kissed you— 
just to tell the folks about!”’ 





An Enthusiast. 

Agitate, agitate, for so you educate. 
On the suffrage question this is espe- 
cially true. In the palmy days of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, in a certain county 
of Arkansas, a few ‘‘crank’’ equal suf- 
fragists introduced into every county 
Alliance a resolution that woman should 
have the ballot. There was wild war 
against the creed—so new to many. But 
less than two years of such persistent 
work and the delegates to state and na- 
tional conventions were instructed to 
favor an equal ballot for men and 
women. So wear your yellow ribbon, 
carry your three starred flag and talk 
suffrage every day.—Ozark (Ark.) Sig- 
nal. 


They Do Not. 

Women entering upon the practice of 
law must expect no special favors not 
granted tomen. The little pleasantries 
indulged in by court and clerks at the 
outset of their professional lives, giving 
them the precedence in hearing and op- 
portunities for being seated when the 
men find no chairs available, must not 
deceive them into believing that the 
new profession will be wholly easy and 
a bed of roses. They will receive the 
same courtesies and stand the same 
worriés as the men, and no one be- 
grudges them success won at equal odds. 
—New York Jewish Messenger. 
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Whats ina Name? 


Past reputation— 


“MAGEE” 


quality, the standard by which others are 
judged. Magee Furnaces and Ranges increase the heat, save 
and warm homes. 


these facts. 


leading dealers. Descriptive circulars free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 


Pacifie Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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32-38 Union Street, Boston. 
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SAND SUCKERS. 
OM Hulks That Are Profitably Utilized 
In a New Industry. 

As the steamers pass along St. Olair 
flats, between Lake Huron and Detroit 
river, the passengers see numbers of old 
hulks anchored off in shallow water and 
invariably ask the steward or one of the 
deck boys what they are there for. The 
avswer always is given in a gruff and 
contemptuous tone, as if it were a fool’s 
question : 

“They’re sand suckers. ’’ 

**What’s a sand sucker?’’ 

“Old tubs that suck up sand. ’’ 

**How do they suck up sand?”’ 

Then the oracle looks at you and 
grins. He doesn’t quite know whether 
you’re a farmer yourself or are guying 
him, and it takes a great deal more 
questioning to find out the fact that a 
new industry has been found to utilize 


ancient and leaky hulks that are not fit — 


to go to sea. 


The bottom of Lake St. Clair and the | 


flats that surround it are covered with 
beautiful white sand, and these boats 
go out every morning, anchor in a fa- 


vorable place near the channel, and | 


drop overboard large hose pipes of can- 
vas or rubber, with iron tips, which 


sink of their own weight. Then they | 


set the pumps going and suck up the 


sand, which brings a good deal of water | 


with it, and is deposited in the bottom 
of the boat. The sand sinks, and the 
water rises to the surface and returns to 
the river through holes pierced for its 
accommodation. Thus, before sunset 
the hatches are filled with pura, clear 
sand at a nominal cost, which is un- 
loaded on the docks at Detroit and sold 
for building purposes. 

In early days there was a community 
of Frenchmen who made a_ business of 
gathering this sand and hauling it to 
the city, but they had to work very 
hard because of their ignorance of hy- 
draulics and their lack of boats. They 
poled and rowed up flatboats, which 
they would fill by jumping overboard 
in shallow water and shoveling in the 
sand. They would work a month with 
the water up to their waists and not get 
as large a cargo as a modern sand sucker, 
operated by two men, can pick up ina 
single day. —Chicago Record. 


SUGAR NOT INJURIOUS. 


The Idea That It Destroys the Teeth Is 
Ridiculed. 

A writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view devotes most of an article on 
champagne to the popular idea that 
gout is produced by the sugar contained 
in that drink. The paper is ‘‘not a 
medical paper,’’ but the writer brings 
forward considerable evidence to show 
that champagne has nothing to do with 
the production of gout, and in an aside 
speaks of that other popular notion that 
sugar destroys the teeth. He says: 

‘In corroboration of the fallacy of 
the sugar and gout idea it may be men- 
tioned that the still more reprehensible 
dogma, from a sanitary point of view, 
that sugar ruins the teeth is equally 
false. Indeed, how the idea ever came 
into existence is a mystery, seeing that 
the finest, whitest and strongest teeth are 
found in the mouths of negroes brought 
up on sugar plantations, who from the 
earliest years upward consumed more 
sugar than any other class of people 
whutever. Those at all skeptical of the 
value of this fact have only to look 
around among their personal friends 
and see whether the sugar eaters or the 
sugar shunners have the finest teeth, 
and they will find, other things being 
equal, that the sugar eaters, as a rule, 
have the best teeth. The only possible 
way for accounting for this libel against 
sugar seems to be by supposing that it 
originated in the brain of one of our 
economically disposed great-grandmoth- 
ers at the time when sugar was 2 sbil- 
lings a pound in order to prevent her 
children gratifying their cravings for 
sweets at the expense of the contents of 
the sugar basin.’’ 








She Sang Crouch’s Song. 

‘*The death of poor Crouch,’’ says an 
English correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, ‘“‘brings to mind a pathetic inci- 
dent which occurred at one of Mile. Ti- 
tiens’ concerts in the opera house at 
New York in 1876. The famons singer, 
as an encore, sang ‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ the only time she did so while in 
the United States. It excited a furore of 
applause, and on Mile. Titiens’ leaving 
the stage she was informed that « man, 
supposed to be a lunatic, was fighting 
his way over the barriers from the pit 
to the stage, determined to speak to the 
singer. The prima donna told the au- 
thorities to let him come to her. On en- 
tering, the man burst into tears, sobbing 
out, ‘Oh, Mile. Titiens, I never before 
heard my song as you have just sung 
it!’ ‘Your song,’ was the astonished re- 
ply. ‘Why, you are not Crouch, surely?’ 
‘I am indeed,’ replied the composer, 
even then an old man, ‘and I felt I 
must thank you myself.’ It was indeed 
the unlucky Crouch, who had scraped 
together the price of a pit seat, little 
dreaming that his own now world fa- 
mous song would be the most rapturous- 
ly applauded item of the night. 





Philippe I of France did not deserve 
the title of the amorous any more than 
most other French kings, but in spite of 


this fact it was bestowed upon him on | 
account of his numerous intrigues with | 


the ladies of his court. 


The first gold pens were made by 
hand in 1840 in the city of New York. 





Messenger’s Notice. 


Office vA uty Sheriff of Kennebec 
County. ct. 2d, A. D. 1896. 
oe OF MAINE—KeEnnessec ss. This is 


96, a Warrantin Inso 


issued out of the Court of In- 


or, on petition of said debtor, which 
petition was filed on the 29th day of 
ptember, A. D. 1896, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be computed; That 
the payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 
and the transfer and delivery of any property 
by him are forbidden by law; That a meet- 
ing of the creditors of said debtor, to prove 
their debts and choose one or more assignees 
of his estate, will be held at a Court of Insol- 
vency to be holden at the Probate Court Room 
in Augusta, on the 26th day of October, 
A. D. 1896, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 


written. : osHuA F. BEAN, 
D uty Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
oun vency for said County of Kennebec. 





DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appoin Administrator on the 





te o 

: Grorce A. Woop, late of Augusta, 

| the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
given bonds as the law directs. All persons 
having demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 

Sept. 28,1896. 49° Everett 8S. Hacr. 





DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 

scriber hereby gives notice that he has 

been duly appoint Administrator on the 
estate of 


: JouN E. Snow, late of Augusta, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
fiving bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 

Sept. 28,1896. 49* Gerorce R. Smrru. 





XeCUrOR's NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 hereby gives notice that he has been duly 
appointed Executor of the will of 
; JosiaH H. GREELEY, late of China. 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands epunst the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
Sept. 28, 1896. 49* GroreGs E. JoHNson. 





K SAPEBROOOUNTY - .. In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday o 
September, 1896. 


Grorce W. BILLINGS, widower of ANGELIA 
BILuLines, late of Fayette, in said county, 
deceased, having presented his appli- 


cation for allowance 

estate of said deceased : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be 

three weeks successively, in the Maine 


out of the personal 


iven 
r s arm- 
er, printed in Augusta, in said county, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
| Court to be held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of October next, and show cause, 
if any they have, why the prayer of said peti- 
tion should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Howarp Owen, Register. 49* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of September, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Jounn P. 
GREEN, late of Winthrop, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine Farmer, 
@ newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. +. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: 49* 


Attest: 





7. 
Howarp Owen, Register. 











ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday cf 
September, 1896. 

BENJAMIN F. Evans, Executor of the last 
will and testament of ELEANOR Evans, late 
of Vassalboro, in said county. deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first account as Executor of 
said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a npwapaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should net 
be allowed G. T. Stevens, Judge, 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49° 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of September, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Grpkon Bar- 
TON, late of Vassalboro, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof ven 
three weeks sucvessively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in A ita, 
that all persons interested may attend ata 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49 





ENNEBEC COUNTY .../n Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of September, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Everett H. 
Leavitt, late of Winthrop, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper rinted in Augusta. that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any. why the said in- 
strument should not be proved, approved and 
allowed as the last will and testament of the 


said deceased. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49 
Pro- 
onday 





eee yp COUNTY. ..Jn Court o 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth 
of September, 1896. : 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of Ezra PHiterick, 
late of Wayne, in said County, deceased, 
having been presented for probate: ; 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of October next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Cow 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 49 











Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 
At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec and 
State of Maine, the 28th day of September, 
A. D. 1896. f J 
The undersigned hereby gives notice of hig 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
JOHN ZANETTY of Seana. in said county 
of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who has been 
declared an insolvent upon ae poe by 
the Court of Insolvency for said county of 
2 


| Kennebec. C. W. Jones, Assignee. 
149° 
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~ JERSEYS” FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale several sons and 
of Fancy’s Harry 7 
6. The sire of seven 
ters, and peer of any bull in 
ngland. Two are y for 
service. For prices and 
. F. Cons, So. Vassalboro, Me, 
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Do You Use It? 


It’s the best thing for the 
hair under all circumstances. 
Just as no man by taking 
thought can add an inch to 
his stature, so no preparation 
can make hair. The utmost 
that can be done is to pro- 
mote conditions favorable to 
growth. This is done by 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It re- 
moves dandruff, cleanses the 
scalp, nourishes the soil in 
which the hair grows, and, 
just as a desert will blossom 
under rain, so bald heads grow 
hair, when the roots are nour- 
ished. But the roots must be 
there. If you wish your hair 
to retain its normal color, or 
if you wish to restore the lost 
tint of gray or faded hair use 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
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There Is Nothing 
Just as Cood. 


Cream 
Cluten 
Meal. 


“The Great Milk Producing 
Food of the Age.”’ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Chas. Pope Glucose Co. 





Always sold in 100 Pound Sacks. 
NEVER ANY OTHER WAY. 


The Analysis is always printed on 
EACH SACK. 


S$. A. & J. H. TRUE CO., Portland, Me., 


State Agents. 
Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
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A Good Wind Mill—Make it Yourself. 


I made one of the People’s wind mills which 

I saw recommen ane in your paper recent! i. 

It only cost me $9.40 and isasplendid mill; 
wit well is deep, but it pumps it all right and 
th verv little wind; the neighbors all like 
it, and aslama kind of a carpenter, I have 
to put up nine mills already, on which 

I can make a nice profit, and there are man 
others for whom I can y up mills this fall. 
I don’t see why every farmershould not have 
a wind mill, when they can make it themselves 
for less than $10. Any one can get diagrams 
and complete directions for mak the wind 
mill by nai 18 Wink stamps to pay 
postage etc., Wilson & legheny, 
and ake can 85 dozens of them put up 
n +54 locality by any one that has as ipo energy 

'ARMER. 
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Items of General Helos. 


The democrats carried Georgia by a 

majority of about 35,000. 

There is a business boom in the leather 
e. 

Ex-Gov. Levi K. Fuller of Vermont is 

dead. 

The Dominion government has decided 

to proclaim November 26th, Thanks- 

giving day throughout Canada. 

Evangelist Moody has been invited by 

100 pastors to conduct revival services in 

Boston. 








By a fire at Great Barrington, —— 
Monday a t, $300,000 - 
done. usiness portion of the town 


was almost completely destroyed. 

Edwin Waite, of the firm of Waite, 
Williams & Co., oil merchants, Boston, | - 
was arrested, Monday, on @ warrant 
charging the embezzlement of $3,410. 
The bank of Sherburne, Minn., was 
robbed Wednesday, and George Thor- 
burn, assistant cashier, and a traveling 
collector for Walter A. Wood Harvester 
company were shot dead. 


National Bank at Franklin, O., has been 
sentenced to five years in the penitep- 
tiary for the embezzlement of $30,000. 
He is 65 years old. 

The building occupied by the Ide Bi- 
cycle Works and Parsons’ horological 
institute at Peoria, Ill., was destroyed by | 
fire Wednesday morning. Loss $90,000. 
Bicycle company’s loss $50,000; covered 
by insurance. 

Charles Hadworth and Henry Walsh 
were executed at Wowkea, in the Semi- 
nole nation, for murder, Sunday. This 
is the first Sunday execution known. 
Paper targets were pinned over the men’s 
hearts, and were fired at simultaneously 
by Indian police. 

Dr. Simpson, of Christian Alliance fame, 
succeeded the other day, in Carneige 
Music Hall, New York City, in gathering 
in $112,000 cash for foreign missions, be- 
sides watches and other valuable articles. 
This was the most remarkable missionary 
contribution ever made in Gotham. 

On Thursday the gale prevailed with 
great fury on the Irish coast, and in the 
Irish channel. A great extent of land 
was inundated, and there was heavy 
damage to property. The loss to ship- 
ping will be large, vessels being thrown 
upon the rocks and wrecked. 

Six persons were painfully injured 
and half a hundred were badly shaken 
up by the falling of a platform erected 
over the fountain basin at Central Park, 
Hammond, Ind., where William J. 4 
Bryan spoke Wednesday night. The 
accident occurred before Mr. Bryan 
reached the ground. 


An incendiary fire in Epping, N. H., 

Monday night, destroyed nearly $40,000 
worth of property; partly insured. 
Thousands of people from the neighbor- 
ing towns came there to see the fire. 
There is no clue to the incendiary. The 
people are much wrought up. The Gor- 
don and Pike blocks which were burned 
had just been completed. 

George Du Maurier, the artist and 
author, who has been suffering for some 
time with heart and lung troubles, died 
Wednesday. His death was peaceful. 
George Du Maurier, author of the world- 
famous work, “Trilby,”’ was in his 62d 
year. His home was in Hampstead, 
England, a suburb of London, and there 
his greatest work was produced. 

At Claytonia, Gage county, Nebraska, 
Wednesday, the vault of Claytonia 
Depository was broken open and 
$1,500 stolen. At Shelby, Polk county, 
the Bank of Shelby was robbed of 
$31,000. The safe was blown open 
with dynamite. The safe in the post 
office at Glenville was blown open Sun- 
day night and $230, besides stamps, was 
taken. All the work is that of experts. 

Miss Clara Barton, President of the 
American Red Cross, who has recently 
returned from an expedition in relief of 
the Armenians, had a reception in the 
parlors of the Shoreham Hotel at Wash- 
ington, Wednesday evening. The chief 
decorations of the parlors were the flags 
of all nations, and the orchestra during 
the reception discoursed the national 
ae of the principal countries of the 
earth. 


The gale of Monday night, on the At- 
lantic coast, was the worst for years. 
Waves piled up mountain high, and the 
breakers tore away the shores. It was 
the continuation of the great West 
Indian Hurricane. The loss at Coney 
Island alone amounts to $200,000. 
Hotels were swept from their founda- 
tions, and summer cottages and grounds 
ruined. It is one tale of disaster all 
along the coast. 

Guayaquil, the capital of the province 
of Guayas in Ecuador, and situated on 
the west bank of the river Guas, forty 
miles from its mouth, has been practi- 
cally destroyed by fire. The loss is es- 
timated at $25,000,000, and the total in- 
surance a little over $2,000,000. Fully 
30,000 persons, nearly half of the city’s 
population, are homeless. Destitution 
prevails, many persons being without 
food and without even necessary 
clothing. 








A Scalped Pennsylvanian. 

John Ellis, a farmer living in Lower 
Mount Bethel Township, of Northampton 
county, has the distinction of being the 
only man in Pennsylvania, so far as is 
known, who has been scalped by the In- 
dians and lives to tell about it. Mr. 
Ellis’ narrow escape from .a horrible 
death occurred nearly 30 years ago, when, 
asa boy, he wasadriver in a govern- 
ment train moving from North Platte, 
Nebraska, to Fort Laramie, Wyoming. 

The train had a small escort of United 
States cavalry, but was not prepared for 
an attack by the Indians. One August 
day, however, a band of more than 500 
hostile redskins appeared in the neigh- 
borhood of the trail and began active 
operations. The men belonging to the 
train and the soldiers, 14 in all, formed 
a kind of fort, with the aid of the wag- 
ons, and made the best fight they could, 
¢| Dut all but four were killed. Ellis and 
three companions determined to mount 
their horses asa last chance and try to 
escape. The attempt was made, but 
Ellis was thrown, and the last thing he 
remembers was being surrounded by 
dozens of hideously painted and howling 


savages. 

When he became conscious again he 
found himself lying in a deep ravine, with 
two bullets in his y and a wide strip 
of flesh removed from the forehead and 
crown of his head. He was five miles 
from the scene of the fight. Evidently 
the Indians, thinking he was still alive, 
had carried him on one of their ponies 
for a considerable distance, with a view 
to keeping him as a prisoner. No doubt 
they afterward reached the conclusion 
that he was dead, and, scalping him, 
threw him into the ravine. They 
ow shot the two bullets into his 

y to make death certain. 

Ellis was able to crawl back to the 
trail, and in course of time was picked 
up by a train, his wounds dressed and 
his life saved. He soon after returned 
East, and has since been suc- 
cessfully in farming in Pennsylvania. 
His scarred head gives him a peculiar 
appearance, but he suffersin no other 





way from his remarkable experience. 


Wn. A. Boynton, cashier of the First) B. W. W 
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as | REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHT - 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
» [Lrve Stock Yarps, Oct. 13, 1896. 








‘ 2 & 3 
Maine Drovers. P 3 z $ 
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AT BRIGHTON. 
E. E. Chapman, 14 18 
©. Weston, 8 
A. Robinson, 16 7 
. W. Harriman, 14 4 
McIntire & Howe, 4 126 28 
eston, 7 
Fellows & Harris, 18 703 37 
Thom ompgon Co., 32 35 
F. W. Wormwell, 20 6 
M. D. Holt, 21 85 50 
§. H. Wardwell, 19 23 19 
J. M. Philbrook, 23 
O. O. Vittum, 12 118 20 
reves & Trask, 450 10 
bey oe Bros. 30 60 50 
Ww. 1, 22 31 


THE oe OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,393; sheep, 14,440; hogs, 30,- 

639; veals, 1,923; horses, 718. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 246; sheep, 1,696; hogs, 14: 
veals, 315; horses, 118. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS TO OLD 

ENGLAND. 

The week’s shipment from Boston, 
2316 cattle; sheep and horses none. 
Heavy supplies of cattle at English ports 
and prices lower. At Liverpool 10'c., 
dressed weight; at London, 11%¢., 
dressed weight. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


The Eastern train was again several 
hours behind the usual time of arriving, 
giving dealers from other States a better 
chance to dispose of their stock. Market 
prices on cattle not firm, and quoted at 
244 @4k<éc lb., live weight. 

Sheep in fair demand as last quoted. 
The arrivals quite fair from Maine this 
week in sheep and lambs. Values on 
old sheep, 2@3c; lambs, 3@43{c. 

The market for country hogs lgc 
higher, dressed weight, while Western 
range as last week, 3@4c, live weight; 
country hogs at 43¢c. 

Calf market very wel! supplied, more 
so than for a number of weeks, and as 
the city trade was not especially good, 
butchers were not fast to pay full last 
week’s prices. Not much of anything 
over 54¢c, down to 4c; grassers, 2'¢c 

A fair supply of milch cows onsale, 
The values appear to be about steady. 
Good cows sell readily at $45@$60; com- 
mon cows, $20@$38. 

The movement in horses has a trifle 
improved—and good, big horses are in 
good demand but are scarce. Horses of 
1400 or 1600 lbs. of the right sort bring 
$150@$175; 1 fine pair of 2800 lbs., well 
matched, were sold at $375. Common 
horses slow of sale at $50@$75. Chunks 
for business at $90@$120. 

Between 4@5 tons of live poultry on 
sale at 8c for mixed lots. 

MAINE SALES. 


Libby Bros. sold milch cows from $25 
@$55 per head as to quality. W. W. Hall 
had some oxen and milch cows on sale. 
Thompson & Hanson had milch cows 
and calves on sale. Stevens & Trask 
sold 450 lambs at 41¢c per lb. 

REMARKS. 


The milch cow business at Brighton is 
one of considerable magnitude, when we 
take into account that there are weeks 
when 500 head change bands. ‘That 
amount were on the market last week, 
and but very few left over, and the few 
often find sale before another Wednesday. 
The cattle trade from Maine is largely 
in milch cows. Years ago, when dealers 
had their sale yards in back of Scates 
Hotel at Brighton Centre, working oxen 
were quite the attracting feature, and 
great sales of them were effected every 
week, but times are changed in this 
respect. The old timers, such as Gid. 
Wells and brother, and we could enumer- 
ate many others, have stepped out, and 
given way to younger dealers, who have 
got the trade pretty well learned, aod 
know the ins and outs of the business, 
but they have got to battle this four- 
hour side track business to make a suc- 
cess in selling cattle. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY. 


Five hundred cows, with but few ex- 
ceptions, were closed out during the 
day, all classes and qualities, Holstein, 
Ayrshire, Durham, Jerseys, mixed blood, 
and common sort of cows.. By hook or 
by crook they found disfosal. Good 
cows held steady prices, and common 
a were bought in the country, so 

os could be sold cheap. Libby Bros. 
sold 1 fancy Holstein springer, $55; 5 
springers, $40 each; 3 cows, $35 each. 
McIntire & Howe, 4 springers, $37.50 
each; 5 springers, $40 each. H. Stimp- 
son, a lotof 4 Holsteins for $162,50; 2 
Durham cows, $42.50 each. Thompson 
& Hanson'sold lambs at 414c; sheep, 3c 
veals, 5!4¢c; 8 good oren, 41550 Ibs., at 
$3.82, and 2 at 3c, net home cost, says 
Mr. Thompson, 2 fancy milch cows, $50 
each. W. W. Hall sold cows at $28, $33, 
and $45; 12 cattle, 1300 lbs., at $3.70. 
H. M. Lowe, 3 nice milch cows, $40 
each; 1 Ayrshire springer, $45. P. F. 
Litchfield, cows from $25 & J. 8 
Henry sold cows from $ 357. W. F. 
Wallace, 60 head, sold at $28@$860. C. 
W. Cheney, various cows from $40@$56. 

Store Pigs—Young pigs at $1@$1.75; 
shoates, $2@33. Demand light, and 
only 1: 28 head on sale. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, October 13, 1896, 
Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—Flour 


LAST 





is higher. We quote winter wheat clears 
and straights at $3 $4 45, winter 
wheat patents at $4 20@#4 70, spring 
wheat patents at $4 15@84 80, spring 


wheat clears and straights at 33 35@ 
$4 30. The quotations include millers’ 
and jobbers’ prices. 

Corn mea! is firm, with sales at 65@66c 
per bag, and $150@155 per bbl for choice 
kiln dried. Oatmeal firm, and we quote 
cut at $4 40@4 60, and rolled and ground 
at $4 00@$4 20 per bbl. 

Grain—The market is very firm for 
grain and prices are higher. Corn on 
the track here is quoted at 35@35l¢c per 
bush. for steamer yellow, with Chicago 
No. 2 yellow to arrive offering at 3544@ 
354¢c per bush. 

Oats are firm on the spot and to arrive: 
with sales on the track of old clipped at 
28 '4@29c, and No. 3 white at 274¢c per 
bush., with new No.3 white at 264@ 
27c, rejected white at 25'¢@26c, and no 
grade at 241¢@25c per bush. 

To arrive offerings of old oats are 
small, with fancy clipped quoted by 
shippers at 29\¢c, and the range down to 
2714¢¢ per bush. 

Choice new oats are offering to arrive 
at 26'¢@27c, and No. 1 clipped at 23@|* 
251gc per bush. 

illfeed—The demand is firm. In 
bran sales of spring at $9 75@$10, and 
winter at $1150. Middlings range 
from $1050 for spring up to $14 for 





winter. Mixed feed sells at $12 





linseed meal, at $18, and cotton 
seed meal at $20 25@820 50 per ton. 
Red dog at $1475. Ground wheat at 
$14 50. 

Hay and Straw—Choice old hay is 
steady at $18@$19 per ton. Sales of 
new have been in the range of $14@$16 
per ton, with poor down to $12. Rye 
straw is firm at $19. Oat straw dull at 
$8 50@9 per ton. 

There is a good trade in pork provi-| H 
sions at firm prices. . Quotations are re- 
vised: Barrel pork, $11; light backs, 
$10; lean ends, $13; fresh ribs, 8c; sau- 
sages, 7\¢c; Frankfurt sausages, 7C; 
hams, 10c; medium, 101; small, 1lc; 
skinned B hams, llc; bacon, 9c; lard, 
6c; in pails, 6%@7c; pure leaf lard, 
Xe; pork tongues, $14; pressed hams, 
9ige: smoked shoulders, Tc; loose salt 


Married, 


In this city, by Rev. J. S. ee, Geo. 
H. Jones to Miss ates May Love 

In Auburn. Oct. 7, Geo . W. Metcalf of 
Lewiston to Le Abbie M. 

In Brid $e: Sot Alvah c Niartin to Miss 

Mary A. y, both _ Bridgton: Oct. 8, Wm. 
H. Mcintosh of Lisbon Falls to Miss Bella 
Potts, daughter of Thomas Potts of Bridgton; 
Sept. 23, Arthur Noble of East Hiram to Miss 
Ada B. Jewell of Convene 








In Belfast, Sept. 30, William H. Kimball, 
to Miss Theresa B. Patterson, both of 
Belfast. 


In Brownville, Sept. 24, Fred McLawlin to 
Miss Annie Evans. both of Brownville, 
In Biddeford, Oct. 3, John W. H. Dow 
Lawrence to Miss Miriam J. Andrews of ‘Old 


Tn Bethel, Sept. 30, Irving A. Avery of 
a -) — Miss Ella B. Bartlett of Bethel. 
r, Oct. 1, William L. Gotes ell of 


‘armel te Miss Lydia Parsons of Newburgh; 
t. C. Springer of Old Town to 
Miss Julia F. powitt of Bangor. 
Castine, Oct. 3, W. A. Roach to Miss May 
McNeal. 


In Centre Lincolnville, Sept. 12, Joseph H, 
Bagley to Miss Lettie Thorndike, both of 


t. 29, Omar C. Morris 
pi Carrying lace to Miss Mary E. Martin of 


ratuD 
In Centerville, N. John Gray to Miss 
Denton, both of Monticello 

In Columbia Falls, / Walte 
irks to Miss Ina Srewaiee i both ‘of Columbia b 

‘alls 

In Dover, Oct. 3, Fred N. Haskell %o Miss 
Mary W. Thompson, both of Brownville; Oct. 
6, Carrol Sturtevant to Miss Alice Tyler, both 
ot Blanchard. 


Int Carrying Place, Se 


‘ f 
pork, 6c; briskets, 614c; sausage meat,|_,In Deering, Oct. 7, Walter B. Trickey o 
Te; bolognas, 6c; city dressed hogs, 5c; Portland to Siiss Grace Winifred Perkins of 
country, 4c. In East Turner, Oct. 1, George E. Graffam 

Beef is quiet in demand, with a full of Greene to Miss Celestia A. Jordan of 


supply, and prices easy at: Choice steers, 
71g@8a; good steers, 7@7}¢c; light, 6@ 
634c; extra heavy hinds, lle; good 
hinds, 913@10%e; light hinds, 8@9e; 
heavy fores, 43, E @5e; good, 44@4 se; 
light fores, 34@4e: backs, 5@7c; rat- 
tles, 3@3 Ke; chucks, 4@5c; short ribs, 
9@i2e; rounds, 544@8c; rumps and 
loins, 11@16e; loins, 11@18c. 

Muttons and lambs are dull, with 
prices easy. Veals are quiet: Lambs, 
7@8ec for choice; fair to good, 5@6c; 
muttons, 4@tc; yearlings, 4@6c; veals, 
6@8c; fancy, 9@10c 

In sympathy with country markets, 
butter is further advanced and firm, with 
a good demand. Quotations are at: 
Best fresh creamery, small lots, 20@2Ic; 
Western creamery, extra, in round lots, 
18@19¢; firsts, 15@17c; imitation, 14@ 
15c; factory, 10@12c; Northern creamery, 
19@20¢ ; Eastern creamery, extra, 18@ 
19c; dairies, 16@18e. 

For cheese there is a firm market, with 
a good demand. The best northern new 
is vow’ at 9}4@10c for singles, and 10 
@10\éc for twins; sage cheese is quoted 
at 10@10¢c Liverpool is quoted at 48s 
for colored and 47s for white. 

Eggs are firm, with a good demand. 
The quotations are: Storage, 15@16c; 
Western fresh, 17@18c; Michigan fresh, 
18@19c; Eastern fresh, 19@20c; nearby, 
25c. 

Quotations on apples are steady at: 
Twenty-ounce, $1.25@1.75; pippins and 
porters, $1@1.25; pound sweets, $1.25@ 
1.50; Maine harvies, $1.25; kings, $1.50; 
gravensteins, $2@2.25; crabapples, $1@| 4 
1.50. Fancy and jobbing lots are 50c 
and $1 more. 

Potatoes are selling well, with prices 
firm. The quotations are: Aroostook 
hebrons at 35c per bu.; New Hampshire 
and other bulk stock, 30@33c; Sweet 





potatoes, Virginia, %$1@1.15; Jersey 
double heads, $1.25. 
AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


{Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14. 

APPLES-—20c. bu. 

Beans—Pea beans $1 25; Yellow 
Eyes $1 50. 

ButreR—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20@22c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10c. 

Corton SEED MEAL—%$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 18c. per dozen. 

FLoux—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
4 00@$5 00. 
Grain—Corn 402; oats 40c; barley 65c, 


Rye 75c. 
Hay—Loose $12@14; mn $14@16. 
StraAw—$5 50@$6.00 
HIpES AND SKINs—Cow hides. 6c, 


@ic; ox hides, 2'¢c; bulls and stags, 
1'¢c. 
IME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 

cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

LaRD—Tierce 6c; in tins, 8c; com- 
pound lard, 6c. 7 

MEAL—Corn, 38c; rye, 80c. 

SHorRTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12c; fowls, 10@- 
12c., turkeys, 18c.;  _-veals, Te; 
round hog, 4c.; mutton, 6@8c; spring 
lamb, 7c; spring chickens, 12 @14c. 

PrRopucE—Potatoes, new, 35c per bu; 
cabbages, Ic. per Ib.; beets, new, 40c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 40c per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14. 
AppLes—Eating, $1 00@1 25; Evapor- 
ated, 7c. per lb. 





BuTTrER— 17e. for choice family; 
creamery, | 

Brans—Pea, 312 25@1 35; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 50@1 55. 


CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
104%@lic; N. Y. Factory, 10'¢@1lc. 

FLour—Superfine, $3 50@33 60; Spring 
X and XX, $350@4 00; Roller Michigan, 
$4 15@4 25; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 70@4 75. 

FisH—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 7@l2zc; Mackerel, 
shore, $16 00@18 00 

Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 35c; oats, 
27c; cotton seed, car lots, $22 00@22 50 


tn Farmington, Sept. 29, Fred C. Metcalf to 
Miss Gertrude I. Park er, both of Farmington. 

In Gardiner, Oct. 7 . Rogers to Miss 
Grace Hersom; Arthur’ Reed to Miss Ella 
Nickerson. 

In Harwich, Mass., Sept. 30, Wm. E. Grin- 
nell of Sgarport, Me., to Miss Jennie B 
Doane of Harwich 

In Houlton, Sept. 30, Hanford Knox of 
Halter Hainesville, N. B., to Miss Hannah E. 

lett of Houlton ; ioe 5 Arthur W. Libby to 

Mrs. Bell Lovett, both of Houlton 

In Islesboro, Oct. Hatch of Islesboro 
to Miss Blanche oe of ppoareport, 

In Jonesport, Sept. 26, Thos. W. Beal to 
Miss Minnie E. Donovan, both of Jonesport; 
James W. Beal of Jonesport to Mrs, Lettie W. 
Robbins of Harrington. 

In Linooigville. Sept. 29, Lloyd L_ Walker 
of Lowell, Mass., to Miss Rosa J. Pendleton of 
Lincolnville. 

In Livermore, Oct. 4, Verge Leavitt to Miss 
Alice Brown. both of Tir ermore 

an Lubec, Sept. 30, John W. Farley to Miss 

Lia#AA. Seeley, both’ of Lubec. 

= Mt. Vernon, Oct. 1. James Smith of South 
Boston, Mass., to Miss Lillian L. Marr of Mt. 
Vernon. 

In Mariaville, Oct. 1, Nelson R. Gactond to 
Miss Madian Frost, both of Mariaville. 

In Machias. Oct. 3, James McLain of Centre- 
ville to Mrs. Maria A. Getchel! of Northfield. 

In New Auburn, Oct. 5, John H. Albee to 
Mrs. Hattie A. Bean, both of Auburn. 

In New Sharon, Sept. 30, Albert A. Stanley 
to wise Nellie M. Witham, both of Winthrop. 

Naples, Oct. 3, Charl 8 saight to Miss 
Marian 8. White, both C4 Naples. 

In North Brewer, 3, Benjamin Rowe of 
Holden to Miss Annie Genes McMahan. 

In Palmyra, Oct. 3, Leslie Johonnett to Miss 
Victoria Hartwell, both of Palmyra. 

In Patten, Sept. 29, ‘Charles L. Black to Miss 
C. Isiadore Jones, both of Patten. 

In Portland, Oct. 7,Charles A. Stevens to 
Miss Esther Horricks, both of Portland; 
Mark S. Adams of opewheos to_ Miss L. E. 
Allen of Portland; Oct. 7, Chas. B. Wish to 
Miss Fannie M. Merrill; " Oct. é: Elmer L. 
Part to Yiss Annie G. Eye; Oct. 8, James 

penipple to Miss Ada E. Manchester; Oct. 
6, Fred S. Green to Mrs. Sarah J. Chapman, 
all of Portland. 

In Readfield, Oct. 7, Arthur E. Johnson of 
Augusta to Miss Eva’A. epeen of Readfield. 

In Skowhegan, Oct. 3, Ivory Homsted to 
Miss Zetta Pierce, both vot Skowhegan. 

South Portland. Oct. 8, James Suther- 
land to Miss Fannie D. Dailey, both of South 
Portland. 

In Sebago, Sept. 26, Leon W. Dyer of Con- 
vene to Miss R. Ella Spring of Hiram. 

In Winterport, Oct. 6, Ellery Bowden, Esq., 
to Miss Blanche D. Arey, both of Winterport. 

In Winthrop, Oct. 7, William Brig; 
Winthrop Center to Miss Nellie Knig 

Winthrop. 

In Waterford, Sept. 25, Cleaves Burnham 
Rice of Waterford to Miss Abbie Wilson of 
Sherburne, N. H. 


s of 
it of 

















8. G. “Da mren, aged 





In Auburn, Oct. 6, Mrs. 8 
40 years. 

In Bath, Oct. 2, Mrs. Mary Jewell, aged 87 
years, 11 months; Oct. 7, Abbie Caroline, 
—_ est daughter ‘of the late Capt. Wm. A. 

den; Oct. 6, Col. John 8. Elliot, aged 68 

png 9 months. 
on, Oct. 2, Mrs. Susan, widow of 

. Whitney, aged 72 years 

o * Brewer, Oct. 4, vid Mullen, aged 30 
years, 4 months. 

In Belfast, Sept. 30, Mrs. Hannah D. Curtis, 

ed 82 years. 10 months. 

n Bradford, Oct. 3, Miss Mercy Soule, aged 
67 yoors, 8 months 

In Conway, N. H., Oct. 7, John M. Fifield, 
aged 66 years, * months. 
In Cape Eliza’ eth, Oct. 3, Henry St. John 
Smith, aged 44 years, 7 months. 


In Carn el, Oct. 3, Mrs. Bridget Casey, aged 


88 years. 
la Camden, Sept. 25, Mrs. Delia B.. wife of 
Uriah M. Lamb, aged 6L years; Sept. 23, 


Araline A. Eells, aged 83 years, 2 months. 

In Dixtield, Sept. 25, —. Lucy, widow of 
Silas Barnard, aged 95 yea’ 

In Deer Isle, Oct. 2, Thomas 8S. Fifield, aged 
75 years, 6 months 

In Dover, Oct. 4, Zenas B. Rogers, aged 66 
years. 8 months 

In Dennysville, Oct. 3, Mrs. Lydia, wife of 
Peter E. Vose, Esq., and daughter of the late 
Dea. John Kilby, aged 74 years, 4 months. 
et Eastport, Sept. 29, Mary Sparrow, aged 

hy Everett, Mass., Oct. 3, Mrs. Martha W, 
widow of the late Samuel G. Davis, aged 74 
years, 4 months 

In East Bo-ton, Oct. 5, Mrs. Harriet E., wid- 
ow of the late Hanson Wentworth Small of 
Lewiston. and daughter of the late Oren 
Bearce of Turner. 

In East D ering, Oct. 9, Mrs. Rachel Ann 
Rumery. widow of Samuel Rumery, aged 66 
years, 10 mouths 

In Ellsworth Falls, Oct. 1, Mrs Abbie Card, 
aged 37 years. 

n Farmingto:. (ct. 4, Mrs. Mary E., wife 

v. Freelon Starbird, aged 48 years, 11 

months; Oct. 1, Thomas Franklin Davis, aged 
63 years, 8 months. : 

In Foxcroft. Oct. 3, Alvin Merrill, aged 82 
years, 11 months. 

In Fryeburg, Oct. 3, Miss H. Frances 
Charles, for four years matron of the Boys’ 
Boarding Hal! of the Hallowell Classical and 
Scientific Academy. 

In Gardiner, Oct. 3, Mrs. Nellie J. Merrill, 

sged 35 years, 5 months. 

In Glenburn, Oct. 5, Sophia Megquier, aged 
51, years, 1. months. 

= 1 Gorham, Oct. 8, Roscoe T. Rowe, aged 53 


cotton lots, $23 00;/y 

sacked bran, car lots, $11 12 00; a : Hebron, Oct. 2, James D. Sturtevant, aged 
. ears. 

sacked bran, bag lots, $13 00@14 00;) "|; n Lewiston, Oct. 7, George H. Webb, aged 


mid car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, 45,@4%c per Ib.; 
pail, 544@6 gc. 


PotaTors--Potatoes, $1 O0@1 15 
per bbl; sweet, $1 75@2 00. 
PRovIsions— Fowl, 14@lic.; spring 


chickens, 17@18c. ; turkeys 17@180;eggs, 
20c; extra beef, $8@8 50; pork backs, $10 
@W 50; clear, $10 00@10 50; hams, 11@ 
11 ec; covered, 11'¢@12c. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14. 

AppLes—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $1 25@$1 35 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 40@$1 50. 

ButrerR—Best, 18@20c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@I17c. 

Eees—Fresh laid, 16@17c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 

Provisions—Pork, country clear 8c. ; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 

Grain—Oats, prime country, 32c. 

Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 

Corn—40c; meal, 35c. 

PoTaToEsS—35@440c. per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Cuicaeo, Oct. 13. 

Cattle—Receipts, 6,000; easy; com- 
mon extra steers at $3 44@5 10; 
stockers and feeders, $2 50@3 00; cows 
and bulls, $1 25@3 50; calves, $2 50@ 
625; Texans at $2 50@3 15; Western 
rangers at $3 30@3 8. 

Hogs—receipts, 20,000; strong 5@10c 
higher; heavy packing and shipping lots, 
$3 30@3 60; common to choice mixed 

at $3 65; choice assorted at $3 55 
@3 7; light, $3 20@3 55; pigs at $2 50@ 








, re 15,000; steady; 
inferior to — $1 75@3 "50; lambs, 
$2 75@4 60 








63 ¥ 
In a Oct. 1, Miss Phronie D. Shields, 
Sick daughter of Thos. O. and Betsy 


“2 h aged 28 years. 
adison, Sept, 24, Miss Mary 8. Day, 
a’ os years, 8 months; Sept. 25, Mrs. Addie 


Bovee aged 32 years, 5 months. 

in Mapleton, Sept. 20, Wayland G, only 
son of Samuel'J. avd Roxy A. Niles, aged 7 
months. 
on Mechanic Falls, Oct. 7, Orin Downs, aged 

years. 

In Newbury Centre, Vt., Oct. 1, Mrs. Fanny 
Martin, widow of the late Joseph Ma tin of 
Kenduskeag, Me., aged 76 years, 1 month. 

In Norway. Sept. 29, infant son of Martin 
and Emma oT. 

In North ener ‘ord, Sept. 25, Alhanan Fos- 
ter, formerly of Newry. 

u_ New Sharon, Oct. 7, Dea. Truman Luce, 


a7 

aged 55 voars Oct. 3, Richard Saunders, aged 
90 years, 6 months. 

In Portland, Oct. 9, Miss Margaret Gergen; 
Oct. 9, Bartholomew F. O'Donnell, aged 3 
ears; Oct. 9, Julia O’Brien, aged 89 ant 

t. 7, Thomas Coyne; at agree ey Hospital, 
Cet_9, Lewis Stone, 3 years,—member 
of Co.'H, 6th Reg. N. "Artillery volunteers. 
mt Parkman, S- pt. 24, L. G. Austin, aged 56 


eT Standish, Oct. 5, Miss Wecter A. R. Free- 
. aged 64 10 mont 
“En ‘foeenent Sept. 26, Mrs. Elia M. Kittredge, 
ed 40 years, 10 months. 
a Vassalboro, Oct. 5, Miss Jennie McQuil- 


a a Vensie, Oct. 2, Albion Morris, aged 73 


"| : West Rockport, On. 4, Osborn C. Rokes, 
d 457 years, 11 months. 
n Westbrook, Oct. 8, Mrs. Emily Jones, 
67 years, widow ‘of Charles Jones of 
indham. 





_—— Cannot be Cured 


i 
Eustachian Tube 
flamed you havea rumbling on or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely cl 
deafness is the result, and unless the in 
mation can be taken out and this tube restor- 
ed to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed ant nine cases out of ten are 
, which is nothing —_ an in- 
Ww cond ve One Hu dred Dollars for any 
oa wi ve ‘und: ars for an 
of deat ness that 





by can- 
Sg a ae by Hall's Catarrh Send 
= _J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
tF"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





SUNASSIONNOO DONOWY GYVONVLS 





ROLL OF amg 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 
World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1 and 1885 


HICHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 


— 








DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Asso’n, 1889. 


SIX HICHEST AWARDS 
Worid’s Columbian Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 


SILVER MEDAL 
Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 


ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY 














1894. 





STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANGES, 


Above Style Family Range is sold on!y by ou, 
Traveling Salesmen from our own wagons 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United Siates and Canada 
Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought Stee! 
will Last a Lifetime if properly used 


Over 321,597 sold io Jan. Ist, 1896, 


and 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE Cco., 


Washington Avenue, 19th to 20th Stre 
se peek 76 PEARL STR 


RE Et. 


. LOUIS, MO., » U.S.A 
TQRONES, ONTARIO 
000,000. 


Keds o AL, $1,000, 








= The ere ls No Doubt merit o 


It cuts both ways, dose not net erect, One clip 


and the horns are off .lose. V'rite for circ 


” the Q. Tie nevsroye ~~ KEYSTOYE 


EHORNING 


ville, Pa. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


At the eighth annual meeting of the 
Maine Free Baptist Association, held in 
Bath last week, it was reported that six 
hundred new members had been received 
by baptism the past year. There were 
other encouraging reports from the 
churches throughout the State. 

Rev. H, A. Freeman of the Congrega- 
tional church at Monson, has resigned. 
He has received a call from the churches 
at Holden and Dedham. Mr. Freeman 
and his family have been residents of 
Monson for nearly five years and will 
leave behind many warm friends. 

Rev. J. M. Long has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at East Win- 
throp. 

These officers were chosen at the Maine 
Universalist Sunday School Convention 
at Biddeford: President, Leander H. 
Blossom, Turner; Vice President, H. 
Cummings, Norway; Secretary, Rev. W. 
H. Gould, Dexter; Treasurer, Miss Geor- 
gia A. Bradley, Portland; Trustees, Mrs. 
Dana Corbett, Dexter: Mrs. J. F. 
Rhoades, Fairtield; Rev. Geo. E. Leigh- 
ton, Skowhegan. It was voted to hold 
the next convention at Skowhegan in 
October, 1897. 

Rev. Sullivan C. Kimball of Newmar- 
ket, N. H., the well-known anti-Masonic 
agitator, has accepted a call to the pasto 
rate of the church at Cornish. 

On Thursday, Mr. I. B. Conley, a grad- 
uate of Bangor Seminary, was ordained 
pastor of the Congregationalist church in 
Springfield. 

The Rev. A. T. Dunn, D. D., Secre- 
tary of the Maine Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, finds his office no sinecure, the 
work increasing with each year of ser- 
vice. Under his direction the missionary | q 
operations of the society are carried on. 
During the past year not less than 1000 
sermons and addresses have been de- 
livered, 700 prayer meetings conducted, 
5000 pastoral calls made aud 3000 miles 
traveled. 

Rev. L. J. Thomas, pastor of the Sixth 
St. church in Auburn, bas resigned. He 
has received a unanimous call to accept 
the pastorate of the Union church at 
Vinalhaven. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 


The farm buildings of Abraham Nor- 
wood at South Waterford were burned, 
Thursday, The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by an overturned lantern. 
The estimated loss is $3000; insured. 

Captain J. A. Robertson’s dwelling 
house and barn at Harrington were 
burned Friday morning. Most of the 
contents were saved, but in a badly dam- 
aged condition. Loss, $4000; insurance, 
$1500. The fire was caused by the acci- 
dental upsetting of a lantern in the barn. 

John A. Stevens’ house at Kennebunk 
was burned Thursday night. Loss, 
$7000; insurance on house, $4000, on fur- 
niture, $600. The fire was caused by a 
lamp overturning. 

The farm buildings of Thomas Leonard 
of Montville burned Wednesday night, 
with their contents. The loss is about 
$1500; partially covered by insurance. 

red Warren’s house with the furni- 
ture at West Surry was burned Wednes- 
day evening. The house had been occu- 
pied by a tenant who moved out Wed- 
nesday. Loss is estimated at $600; no 
insurance on furniture, and only a very 
small amount on the house. 

The farm buildings of George Graves 
of South Presque Isle, with their con- 
tents, were destroyed by fire, Saturday, 
while the family were away. Loss esti- 
mated about $1600; insurance $900. The 
fire is supposed to have been set by 

tramps. 

A large barn, owned by Lawyer W. R. 
Pattangall at Machias, was burned, Mon- 
day morning. Loss is $1000; insurance 
$500. The water supply gave out, and 
it was only by the prompt assistance of 
the citizens that the residence adjoining 
was saved. 





Churning Done in Two Minutes. 

I have tried the Lightning Churn you 
recently described in your paper, and it 
is certainly a «wonder. I can churn in 
less than two minutes, and the butter is 
elegant, and you get considerably more 
butter than when you use a common 
churn. I took the agency for the churn 
here and every butter maker that sees it 
buys one. I have sold three dozen and 
they give the best of satisfaction. I 
know I can sell 100 in this township, as 
they churn so quickly, make so much 
more butter than common churns and 
are so cheap. Some one in every town- 
ship can make $200 or $300 selling these 
churns. By writing to W. H. Baird & 
Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Station A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., you can get circulars 
and full information, so you can make 
big money right athome. Ihave made 
$80 in the past two weeks and I never 
sold anything before in my life. 








A FARMER. 





Broken-down Health 


HEe>Liz=z 


may be restored if you start 
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It takes fuel to 
an engine, and you must burn 

To 
regain health, you must have 


right. 


run 
it right to get the power. 


good food and digest it. 


“ s s Atwood’s Bitters 
L, : 


right here. They rest 
bowels, purify the blood. 


digestion, regulat 





35c. a bottle. Avoid Imitations. 








3 Trips per Week 


Fall Arrangement. 
COMMENCING 


Thursday, Oct. 1. 


Eregmer DELLA CoLLins will leave Angu: ta 
. and Hallowell 1.30, connectin: 
Sie ke staunch and popular Steawer 


KENNEBEC 





Which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 and 
Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 

Returnin will leave Lincoln’s Wharf 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


Evenings at 6 o'clock until Oct. 23., after 
which time she will sail at 5 
Round trip tickets sold r reduced rates 
Jas B Drake, President. 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 


RUE'S 


Pin WorM 


ELIXIR 
Best for Children 


Discharge of Insolvents. 


A heari will be had on the petitions of 
prank ¥ Maxwell Joveph M. Greene, F. W 
. Thurston, Abner W. Nichols. 
; ae, John Condon of Augusta, 
and . H. Frost of Hallowell. insolven' 
debtors, for a full discharge from all their 
debts, provable unter J insolvency laws of 
Maine, at the min Augusta, 
on Monday, ;%e 26th day rot October, 1896, at 











2 o'clock. 
Attest: Howarp Owr 
ister of thot Court of Insolvency 
Augusta, Oct. 12, 1896. 2t50° 
BED WETTING CURED. Bway. free 


anastenien. 





Growth of Wealth in the South. 

Not only is the aggregate wealth of the 
Southern and many of the Western 
States increasing by larger percentages 
than the percentage of increase of the 
Eastern states, but the per capita wealth 
of the South and West is doing sikewire. 
The South lost enormously in both 
aggregate and per capita wealth by the 
war and by the abolition of 
property, though of course thia was '!2 
part only an apparent loss, since (he 
freed man was as valuable to the crm 
munity as the bond man. It thus came 
about that the census of 1870 showed 4 
great loss in aggregate and per capita 
wealth throaghont the South. The 
panic inthe decade of 1870-89 made the 
showing by the census of 188¢ still worse, 
but the South made remarkaDle progress 
in the decade of 1880-90. The increase 
of population throughout ‘he South in 
that decade was large, but the increase 
in aggregate wealth was still larger, 8° 
that the per capita increase was remark- 
ably large in proportion te the showing 
by the census of 1870. 


slave 


Everett Getchell, belcnging in Tops- 
tield, about 18 years old, started from 
home, Sunday afternoon, in search of 
game. Not returning at night search 
was made, and he was found dead in the 
woods, Monday aftermon. It is sup 
posed that while leanisg on his gun it 
was accidentally dischirged, the bullet 
entering under the chin and passing 
through the head. 
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> Maine Farmer. 


The cranberry crop this year is a light 
one. The failure is in New Jersey, where 
the crop is only about one-third of the 
usual yield. New England has two- 
thirds of the total crop this year. 











There is a good prospect that Maine 
potatoes, what is left from the rot, will 
sell for a good price before spring. The 
general crop throughout the country was 
by no means as large as last year, and 
further has been seriously reduced by rot. 





Between the boys, the squirrels and 
the blue jays, there is fun enough under 
our chestnut trees about this time. And 
who is too old to enjoy picking chest- 
nuts, especially where the trees are one’s 
own planting? 





The advantage of the silo for storing 
and preserving the corn for fodder pur- 
poses is to the front this year. The pro- 
tracted storm and cloudy weather of a 
week ago was especially damaging to the 
corn fodder, then just cut up and 
shocked. 





A new method of digging holes for |! 


setting apple trees, entirely original, and 
which would be fun for the boys, is given 
by the Nebraska Farmer. The plan is 
to blow them out with dynamite. Thrust 
an iron bar into the ground three feet, 
charge with dynamite, and touch her off. 





A correspondent of an exchange speaks 
of the excellent quality of the Spitzen- 


burg apple, and adds, ‘‘our people prefer | , 


them canned to peaches.” This apple is 
grown in many orchards in this State, 
and is regarded as of the very bighest 
quality. Has any one tested them for 
the special purpose of canning? 





A letter from Illinois states: “Corn is 
moving with a rush from this section of 
Illinois, The streets of every little town 
on the railroads are crowded with teams 
hauling corn from the farms, Great dif- 
ficulty is experienced in obtaining cars. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of oldjcorn are in the cribs on 
the farms and shipping points in this and 
all adjacent counties.”’ 





It may seem a trifling thing for a boy 
to win a jack-knife by tossing a ring 
over it, but that same boy will go again 
next year with his earnings and take his 
chance at the same or a more question- 
able game. An occasional lucky throw 
may bring him a prize, and the founda- 
tion is laid for nights at the gambling 
table or a bid at the horse race.—J. D. 
Smith. 


FERTILIZE THE ORCHARD. 


The apple trees have borne an im- 
mense crop of fruit the past season. It 
takes not only vitality in the trees them- 
selves, but also fertility in the soil to 
bring forth and ripen off such a burthen 
of fruit. Asa result, the trees are ina 
measure weakened, and the soil is ex- 
hausted of its material out of which the 
srowth of the year has been sustgined 
just in proportion to the year’s effort of 
the trees. If, therefore, the thrift of the 





’ 
. 











trees and their power of fruitage are to 
be kept up, they call for special and un- 

sual attention at this time in the way 
of manuring and of culture to make good 
or replace the draft that has been made t 
upon them, 

The trees, therefore, should be fertil- 
zed, and the! best time to do it is this 
utumn. 


testimony, applied in any way that 
baves it in the vicinity of the trees, It 
over fails to assert itself. Applied as 
top dressing it of course must divide 
effects with the grass, the growth of 
hich it so vigorously sustains, hence its 
full value, when so used, is not realized 
2 fruit production. The quantity need- 
a, therefore, under this practice, is 
eater than would be necessary if the 

wee and its fruit got its full benefit. 
Wood ashes or fine ground raw bone 
tal are both valuable material for the 
hard. They neither of them show 
Meir effects as promptly as the barn ma- 
ure, but they last much longer. In our 
N practice we have used wood ashes 
lite freely inthe past in one of our 
shards, It is truly surprising to see 
ow the effect holds out, not only on the 
and their fruit, but also on the 

*a88 growing around them. 

Our experience in every case has 
own the best results in the orchard 
tere the land is plowed and cultivated 
connection with the manuring. This 
“not necessarily be close up to and 
und the trunk of the tree, and in- 
¢ it cannot well be where the 
nches are low. No matter if some 
ots even of considerable size are cut off 
o~ the plow. Only good results will 
me from the operation of stirring the 
letting in the air and letting down 
" Manure applied where the roots of 
trees will get the benefit of it rather 
a the grass growing above them.’ It 
teresting to note the effect on the 
and on the fruit where we have 
“pees this course for several years, 
ve not found it necessary to keep 
hay eet under continuous culture. 
toa under cultivation, and then 
— years in grass, has kept the 
& thrifty and productive con- 


in 


Barn manure is always good|(¢ 
lor this purpose, and always will give in| c 








bien 





